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PREFACE 


THE  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  have  asked  me  to  write  a  short 
history  of  the  Company  for  the  information  of  their 
members,  and  particularly  as  I  understand  of  their 
younger  members,  with  a  view  not  only  to  show 
them  the  good  work  which  their  predecessors  had 
done  for  their  Company  and  for  the  City  of  London, 
but  also  to  induce  them  to  profit  by  the  example 
set  them  from  ancient  times. 

The  Master  and  Wardens  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  say  that  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  together 
with  the  part  I  took  in  presenting  the  returns  to 
Lord  Derby's  Commission  appointed  by  the  Crown 
in  1880  to  enquire  into  the  Livery  Companies  ;  the 
book  which  I  wrote  thirty  years  ago  on  the  history 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  and  on  the 
Company's  plate,  and  which  has  gone  through  two 
editions  ;  and  also  the  fact  that  during  my  Clerkship 
of  the  Company  almost  all  their  charities  were  re- 
organized, have  marked  me  out  as  a  proper  person 
to  carry  out  their  wishes. 
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I  gladly  acceded  to  the  request,  and  have  endea- 
voured in  the  following  pages  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  Company  and  its  doings  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  claim  for  a  moment  to  have  produced  an 
exhaustive  account — such  a  task  would  be  far 
beyond  my  powers,  and  would  if  attempted  require 
a  book  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  this. 

I  have  avoided  to  a  great  extent  re-stating  what 
I  have  already  written  in  the  History  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Aeon  and  of  the  Company's  plate,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  all  their  members,  and  I  have  been 
compelled,  for  lack  of  space,  to  omit  many  very 
interesting  incidents  which  might  be  gleaned  from 
the   Company's  records. 

In  passing  the  book  through  the  press  I  have 
had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Dr.  Reginald  R. 
Sharpe,  the  late  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  and  I  beg  to  tender  to 
him  my  very  best  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  and  also  for  the  advice  he  has  given  me 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

JOHN    WATNEY. 
2jth  January,  1914.. 
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THE    MERCERS'    COMPANY. 


The  early  history  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  like 
that  of  the  other  Livery  Companies  of  London,  is  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  There  were  associations  of 
Londoners  in  times  before  the  conquest  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  assistance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
there  existed  brotherhoods  or  fraternities  of  men  and 
women,  living  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  City  and 
contributing  towards  a  common  stock,  for  centuries 
before  their  incorporation.  These  associations  were 
called  Guilds  from  the  Saxon  gildan — to  pay — from  the 
money  contributions  of  their  members. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Mercer  has  puzzled 
etymologists,  but  it  is  most  probably  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  mercator  through  the  French  mercier.  In  ancient 
times  trade  was  separated  into  two  main  divisions, 
the  "staple"  and  the  miscellaneous,  the  latter  being 
now  known  as  Mercery.  Silk  when  first  imported  into 
England  fell  into  the  latter  division,  hence  the  combined 
appellation  "  silk  mercer."  The  eminent  antiquary,  the 
late  John  Gough  Nichols,  derived  the  name  from 
merces,  the  plural  of  merx,  a  latin  word  signifying  any 
kind  of  ware  or  merchandise,  anything  in  short  which 
was  brought  to  market.  The  woollen  cloths  of  England 
were  the  chief  exports  of  the  Mercers,  and  the  silks  and 
finest  linens  of  Flanders  the  chief  articles  which  they 
imported. 
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Probably  from  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
century  the  term  "  Mercer  "  has  been  commonly  used 
in  a  secondary  sense  to  express  a  trader  in  woollens, 
linens,  silks,  Yelvets  and  other  articles  of  clothing. 
Mercer  has  also  been  used  to  express  a  retail  dealer  or 
shopkeeper  dealing  in  small  wares  of  this  nature.  In 
their  trading  character  the  Mercers  appointed  brokers 
of  Mercery  wares,  a  common  meter  of  linen  cloth  and 
silk,  a  common  weigher  of  raw  silks,  and  tackle  porters 
to  do  the  work  of  their  merchants  at  the  water  side. 

The  merchants  and  traders  of  London  were,  as 
already  stated,  from  very  early  times  divided  into 
guilds  or  fraternities — "  guilds ,;  from  the  money 
contributions  of  their  members,  and  "fraternities"  as 
brotherly  associations  of  a  particular  trade — and  almost 
alwavs  under  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  some 
Saint.  Thev  were  also  known  as  misteries,  from 
the  Latin  minister  turn,  French  mestier,  signifying  an 
occupation,  which  was  adopted  when  each  Company 
included  all  of  one  trade. 

The  Mercers  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  had  stalls 
or  shops  near  the  Mercers'  Hall,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Chepe  between  Friday  Street  and  Bow  Church  which 
was  called  the  Mercery.  Stow  in  his  "Survey"  gives 
this  description  of  the  south  side  of  Cheap  ward,  that 
from  the  great  conduit  westward  were  many  fair  and 
large  houses,  for  the  most  part  possessed  by  Mercers  up 
to  the  corner  of  Bow  Lane,  "  which  houses  "  he  adds, 
"  in  former  times  were  but  sheds  or  shops  with  solars 
(upper  chambers)  over  them." 

The  biographers  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  relate  that 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  many  natives  of  Rouen  and 
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Caen  came  to  London,  and  among  them  Gilbert  Becket, 
who  came  from  Rouen  and  was  of  an  honourable  but 
burgher  family.  He  was  probably  a  Mercer.  His  wife, 
Roesia,  was  a  native  of  Caen.  They  settled  in  London 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Mercers'  Hall.  In  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  Becket  became  Portgrave  or  Port- 
reeve of  London  (an  office  equivalent  to  that  of  Mayor) 
in  the  place  of  Alberic  de  Vere.  He  erected  a  mortuary 
chapel  in  Pardonhaugh  Churchyard  under  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  buried.  Their 
son  or  grandson  was  the  future  Archbishop. 

In  the  Company's  register  of  writings  there  is 
a  copy  of  a  grant  about  the  year  1190  by  Thomas,  son 
of  Theobald  de  Helles,  and  Agnes  wife  of  the  said 
Thomas,  sister  to  Archbishop  Becket,  to  the  Master  and 
Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Thomas  the  Martyr  of 
Aeon  of  a  piece  of  land  formerly  belonging  to  Gilbert 
Becket,  where  the  Archbishop  was  born,  so  that  they 
might  build  a  church  in  honour  of  Almighty  God  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  same  most  glorious 
Martyr.  The  fraternity  of  Mercers  were  constituted 
patrons  of  the  hospital. 

This  is  the  first  record  in  existence  of  the  associa- 
tion which  afterwards  became  the  Mercers'  Company. 

The  church  which  was  then  built  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  street.  In  it  our  ancestors  worshipped  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  they  have  held  their  feasts  and  dis- 
pensed their  charity  for  upwards  of  700  years.  In  it, 
too,  many  of  them  were  buried,  and  for  many  centuries 
their  good  deeds  have  been  had  in  remembrance  of  their 
successors  animated  by  the  same  devotion  to  their  God, 
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the  same  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  the  same  love 
and  care  for  their  brethren. 

The  Hospital  and  the  Company  were  intimately 
connected  until  the  reformation,  and  afford  a  good 
example  of  the  connection  of  secular  guilds  and  ecclesi- 
astical foundations  in  the  middle  ages,  secular  guilds 
being  established  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  alms 
deeds,  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  for  devotion  and 
alms  deeds. 

The  Haberdashers'  guild,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  1372,  was  originally  a  branch  of 
the  Mercers,  and  had  an  altar  called  after  their  Company 
in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas. 


MERCERS'  HALL  AND  CHAPEL. 

The  fraternity  of  Mercers  long  before  its  incorpo- 
ration assembled  in  the  Hall  and  worshipped  in  the 
church  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon.  One 
of  such  meetings  is  recorded  in  the  ancient  book 
of  Wardens'  accounts,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  Monday 
before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  1390,  an 
assembly  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  Mercery  was 
held  "  en  la  sale  de  Seynt  Thomas  a  Acres,"  at  which 
Wardens  were  chosen  and  the  accounts  of  the  previous 
Wardens  audited  and  allowed. 

The  fraternity  also  used  to  meet  at  the  "  Prince's 
Wardrobe,"  a  hostelry  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  at  other 
hostelries  in  the  City,  and  sometimes  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  Wardens.  After  the  date  of  their  charter  of 
incorporation,  having  no  hall  or  meeting  place  of  their 
own,  they  met  ordinarily  in  the  hall  of  the  Hospital, 
and  occasionally  in  the  Hospital  church,  and  even  after 
they  had  obtained  a  hall  they  held  meetings  for  business 
and  feasting  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Master 
and  brethren.  In  the  very  early  years  of  the  15th 
century  the  Company  arranged  with  the  Hospital  for 
the  purchase  of  a  little  room  and  a  chapel,  and  the 
grant  was  confirmed  to  them  in  1413.  The  chapel 
appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the  Hospital  church. 
The  little  room  soon  acquired  the  name  of  "  Sale  del 
Mercerie,"  or  Mercers'  Hall. 

In  1442  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Wardens'  accounts 
which  is  continued  from  year  to  year  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Hospital,  of  a  payment  to  21  or  more  priests  and 
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clerks  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  for  a  dirge  and 
mass  of  requiem  for  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
Company  "  a  dien  passes." 

In  1460  the  chapel  was  newly  furnished  with, 
among  other  things,  cushions  with  maidenheads  (the 
maidenhead  has  always  been  borne  on  their  Common 
Seal  and  is  constantly  mentioned  among  the  decorations 
of  the  chapel).  An  account  of  the  expenditure  upon 
the  chapel  and  hall  appears  at  great  length  in  the 
Wardens'  accounts. 

In  the  year  1490  the  Company  wanted  a  better 
hall,  and  tried  to  obtain  Crosby  Place  or  Hall  in  Bishops- 
gate,  and  afterwards  Lady  Bradbury's  great  house  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  but  eventually  in  15 10  they  determined 
to  enlarge  their  former  hall,  desiring  Dean  Colet  to 
speak  to  the  Master  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  subject.  The 
goodwill  of  the  Master  was  obtained,  and  the  Company 
purchased  the  Ironmonger's  house  (whence  Ironmonger 
Lane),  adjoining  their  hall.  To  meet  the  expense  of 
building,  the  Company  received  £500  from  the  Master 
of  St.  Thomas  as  a  free  gift  of  Edmund  Rede,  a  merchant 
of  Norwich,  but  Rede's  wife  afterwards  suing  the  Master 
for  the  money,  the  Company  were  compelled  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  to  refund  £300.  The 
cost  of  the  new  hall  was  £2,735  16s.  id.,  which  was 
raised  by  contributions  from  the  members.  It  was 
commenced  in  1517  and  finished  in  1522. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Company  obtained  the  right 
to  nominate  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  John  Young,  Bishop 
of  Callipoli,  who  was  Master,  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Richard  Fitz  James,  and  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
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The  Hall  and  Chapel  were  situate  nearly  on  the 
site  of  their  present  Hall.  The  hall  and  cloisters  occupied 
a  frontage  in  West  Cheap  of  98ft.  8in.,  and  were  bounded 
by  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  on  the  north,  by 
Elsyng  Spital  and  Ironmonger  Lane  on  the  west,  and 
by  a  tenement  called  the  "  Mitre  "  on  the  east.  The 
Chapel  was  soon  afterwards  "  beautified  "  with  an 
altar  piece  executed  by  an  Antwerp  carver.  This  was 
to  cost  /90,  and  the  Company  gladly  agreed  that  on 
Alderman  Sir  John  Allen  undertaking  to  pay  for  it,  he 
should  have  a  lease  of  Lady  Colet's  great  house  in  Stepney 
(valued  at  £5  a  year)  rent  free  for  his  life.  Newcourt, 
describing  this  Chapel,  says  :  "  Before  (that  is  in  front 
of)  this  Hospital  was  built  by  Sir  John  Allen  a  fair 
and  beautiful  chapel,  arched  over  with  stone  and 
thereupon  Mercers'  Hall,  a  most  curious  piece  of 
work."  He  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  chapel 
was  built  by  Sir  John  Allen,  who,  however,  probably 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  expense  of  it. 
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CHANGES   AT   THE   REFORMATION. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  Mercers' 
Hall  and  Chapel  soon  afterwards  occurred.  The 
Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  shared  the  fate  of  all 
other  religious  homes  and  was  surrendered  to  King 
Henry  VIII  on  the  20th  October,  1538.  Very  shortly 
after  the  surrender,  the  Company  made  suit  to  the  King 
for  the  church  of  the  Hospital  and  the  mansion  place 
thereof  with  a  small  tenement  adjoining.  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  moved  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Cromwell  (whom 
he  must  have  known  and  very  probably  befriended 
when  Cromwell  in  early  life  at  Antwerp  was  clerk  or 
secretary  to  the  English  Merchants  there)  for  the 
purchase  of  the  church  and  the  houses  about  the  same. 
The  negotiations  were  successful,  and  the  King  by  letters 
patent  of  the  26th  April,  1541,  to  the  praise  of  God  and 
the  increase  of  divine  worship,  and  of  the  men  of  the 
mistery  of  Mercers  and  their  better  sustentation,  and 
in  consideration  of  £969  17s.  6d.  sterling,  granted  to 
the  Company  certain  premises  including  the  church  of 
St.  Thomas  and  the  chapter  house  and  cloister  adjoining 
and  the  rectory  and  church  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch. 
These  premises  were  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Cole- 
church,  St.  Martin  Pomeroy,  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook, 
and  St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street.  The  purchase  money 
was  calculated  at  the  rate  of  20  years'  purchase  on  the 
yearly  value. 

On  the  same  day  the  Company  by  a  separate  deed 
covenanted  with  the  King  in  consideration  of  the  grant 
made  to  them  to  find  three  priests  and  chaplains  to 
sing  and  say  masses  and  other  divine  services  in  the 
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church  of  the  Hospital  (then  and  afterwards  called  the 
Mercers'  Church),  for  the  King  and  all  his  progeny 
for  ever.  The  Company  further  covenanted  at  their 
own  cost  and  charge  to  find  and  keep  a  free 
Grammar  School  within  the  City  of  London  perpetually, 
and  also  a  sufficient  master  to  teach  25  children  and 
scholars  freely  for  ever,  and  also  yearly  in  every  Sunday 
in  Lent  to  provide  a  learned  man  to  preach  a  sermon 
in  the  Mercers'  Church  for  ever,  the  Company  to  have 
the  governance  of  the  Church  and  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing and  dismissing  the  chaplains  and  schoolmaster. 

The  houses  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook, 
and  St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  were  afterwards  sold 
by  the  Company.  The  space  covered  by  the  buildings  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Martin  extended  from 
the  corner  of  what  is  now  Frederick's  Place  and  the 
Old  Jewry,  southward  to  the  small  church  of  St.  Mary, 
which  was  an  upper  room  on  arches  or  vaults  at  the 
corner  of  Cheapside,  along  that  street  almost  to  the 
corner  of  Ironmonger  Lane  (where  was  a  house  belonging 
to  Elsyng  Spital,  purchased  by  the  Company  in  the 
last  century),  northward  along  Ironmonger  Lane  to  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Olave  Jewry,  then  eastward  along 
Church  Court  turning  to  the  south  to  the  west  end  of 
Frederick's  Place,  and  extending  at  the  back  of  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Frederick's  Place  to  the 
Old  Jewry  again.  The  frontage  to  the  Old  Jewry 
was  about  120  feet,  that  to  Cheapside  about  190  feet, 
and  that  to  Ironmonger  Lane  about  140  feet.  The 
depth  from  Cheapside  northwards  was  about  70  feet 
and  from  Ironmonger  Lane  eastwards  about  75  feet. 
No  plan  of  the  premises  has  been  found. 
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The  church  no  doubt  extended  from  the  east  end 
of  the  present  Mercers'  Chapel  to  the  west  end  of  the 
colonnade  or  ambulatory  under  the  hall,  and  if  so  must 
have  been  about  130  feet  long  ;  it  was  probably  40  or 
45  feet  wide.  Xewcourt  says  that  before  the  fire  of 
London  the  Church  was,  according  to  his  own  observation, 
a  large  and  noble  structure  consisting  of  a  choir  and  the 
body  of  the  church  with  side  aisles.  There  were  six 
or  seven  chapels  in  it  and  five  or  six  altars.  It  must  have 
been  very  rich  in  monuments,  all  of  which  perished  in 
the  fire  except  that  of  Richard  Fishborne. 

The  buildings  used  by  the  Company  before  their 
purchase  are  described  as  the  hall,  parlour,  chambers 
and  weighhouse,  and  the  Mercers'  chapel  which  had  a 
porch  before  it.     The  chapel  was  underneath  the  Hall. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Mercers'  Hall  and  Chapel  in 
Ralph  Agas's  map  of  London  about  1560,  which  quite 
agrees  with  the  description  by  Newcourt. 

A  full  description  of  the  buildings  is  contained  in 
the  history  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 

There  was  very  great  difficulty  in  raising  the 
purchase  money,  some  of  which  was  "  prested,"  that 
is,  borrowed  from  members  of  the  Company,  some  lent 
by  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  some  taken  from  St.  Paul's 
school  chest,  and  the  remainder  from  the  Company's 
funds.  Quarterage  for  15  years  was  imposed  on  the 
members  of  the  Company  to  provide  for  its  repayment. 

After  this  purchase  the  Mercers'  former  Chapel 
was  altered  and  let  out  for  shops,  or  used  for  their 
school,  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Allen  being  removed  into 
their  new  church,  which  was  re-opened  in  1542.     Their 
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chaplains,  then  five  in  number,  performed  the  services 
in  this  church,  their  Lent  preachers  preached  there, 
and  their  Grammar  School  was  for  some  time  held  in 
it.  "  Since  the  fire,"  says  Newcourt,  speaking  of  the 
present  Mercers'  Chapel,  "it  is  contracted  to  a  little 
room  more  like  a  parlour  than  a  church  or  chapel  at 
the  east  end  where  the  choir  stood  ;  the  Mercers  having 
built  their  Hall,  at  least  part  of  it  which  is  supported  by 
pillars,  over  the  ground  towards  the  west,  where  their 
outward  chapel  or  the  body  of  their  church  stood, 
which  serves  only  for  burials  or  a  walking  place." 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  a  free  sister  of 
the  Company.  She  was  descended  from  Sir  Geoffrey 
Boleyn,  who  was  admitted  free  by  redemption  in  1435. 
He  married  a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lord  Hastings, 
and  their  son,  Sir  William  Boleyn,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Ormonde. 
Their  son,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  created  in  1527  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  and  Ormonde,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  their  daughter,  Queen 
Anne   Boleyn,   married  Henry  VIII. 

On  Sunday,  26th  July,  1560,  the  Court  of  Assistants 
hastily  assembled  on  a  rumour  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  coming  to  the  Mercers'  supper  on  the  following  day. 
They  proposed  to  postpone  their  supper  that  they  might 
have  more  time  to  prepare  ;  the  "  Salmonde  all  redy 
"  provyded,"  to  be  taken  off  their  hands  by  the  Assis- 
tants and  the  venison  by  the  Aldermen  and  their  friends, 
and  a  fresh  supply  to  be  procured  for  the  supper.  While 
discussing  this  plan  they  received  a  message  from  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  then  Master,  saying  that  the  Queen 
was   actually  coming,   on  which  they  determined  that 
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the  supper  must  be  deferred  to  the  next  Thursday,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  providing  it  "to  the 
honour  of  the  Queen's  Highness  and  the  worship  of 
this  house."  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was,  however,  to 
be  spoken  to  and  most  of  the  charge  laid  on  him,  as  he 
was  "  the  beginner  and  doer  of  all  this  ;  "  but,  in  the 
evening  he  sent  word  that  the  Queen  had  changed  her 
mind,  so  on  the  Monday  at  5  o'clock  at  night  the  Mercers 
eat  their  salmon  and  venison,  consoling  themselves  with 
the  honour  of  receiving  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  other 
noblemen.     The  Queen  never  came  after  all. 

In  1565  a  lanthorn  of  the  best  fashion  was  ordered 
to  be  hung  over  the  church  door  for  the  keeper  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  ward  beadle  to  put  a  great  candle  in, 
at  the  time  for  setting  out  candle  and  lanthorn  from 
Allhallows  tide  to  Candlemas.  In  1566  it  was  ordered 
that  the  personages  of  Whittington  and  Colet  and  such 
other  benefactors  in  carved  cast  or  painted  work  should 
be  set  up  in  the  Hall  "  to  keep  in  memory  their  worthy 
'  facts  and  encourage  others  to  follow  them,"  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  personages  of  Sir  James  Yarford, 
Sir  William  Estfeld  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and 
other  notable  benefactors  were  added  by  virtue  of  the 
following  curious  contract. 

15th  September,  1568. 

Memorandum,  on  Monday,  being  the  19th  day  of 
May,  anno  domini  1568,  Mr.  Henry  Campion,  second 
Warden  of  the  Mercery,  hath  bargained  with  Francis 
Honey,  Dutchman,  for  the  making  of  three  personages 
in  earth  like  as  he  hath  begun  in  good  proportion  and 
colours  of  oil  and  other  metals  as  of  gold  and  silver  as 
shall  beautify  and  set  out  the  said  personages  in  most 
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beautiful  sort.  The  one  personage  to  be  for  Sir  Wm. 
Estfeld,  the  other  for  Sir  James  Yarford,  the  other  for 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  with  all  speed  convenient,  that 
they  may  be  set  up  in  our  said  Hall  called  the  Mercers' 
Hall  like  as  the  others  be  set  there  between  this  and  the 
6th  of  July  next,  coming  after  the  day  of  the  date  hereof 
without  further  delay  and  the  said  Francis  to  have  for 
the  making  of  the  said  three  personages  and  six  maiden- 
heads of  earth  to  be  placed  between  every  tabernacle 
of  free  stone  like  as  it  is  begun  the  sum  of  £9  sterling. 
The  said  maidenheads  to  be  all  of  baked  earth  fastened 
in  the  wall  by  his  own  proper  workmanship,  painted 
in  oil  colors  and  gilt  after  the  best  fashion  at  his  cost 
and  charge  and  the  place  to  bestow  them  in  to  be  digged 
and  made  ready  to  his  hand  at  the  cost  and  charge  of 
the  Company.  And  upon  this  bargain  the  said  Francis 
Honey  hath  received  of  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Campion 
three  pounds  in  hand  and  the  rest  which  is  -[6  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  Francis  when  all  the  said  work  is  done, 
placed  and  finished.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  sub- 
scribed my  hand  as  well  for  the  performance  of  the 
bargain  in  manner  and  form  as  is  above  declared. 
Under  written  the  day  and  year  above  said. 

FRANCIS   HONEY. 

On  the  22nd  December,  1573,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
personages  of  all  such  as  had  been  notable  benefactors 
of  this  Company  as  Mr.  Dauntsey,  Alderman,  Sir 
Michael  Dormer,  Knight,  and  such  like  should  be  made 
and  set  up  in  the  Hall  for  continual  memory  hereafter 
at  the  charge  of  the  Company. 

One  of  the  maidenheads  of  earth  was  found  when 
the  Hall  was  enlarged  in  1880,  and  is  now  in  the  large 
courtroom. 
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PREACHERS  IN  MERCERS'  CHAPEL. 

In  1615  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  covenanted  to  find  a  learned  divine  to 
preach  a  sermon  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  West 
Cheap  once  a  year  for  ever,  and  this  sermon  is  now 
preached  in  Mercers'  Chapel  every  Good  Friday. 

The  Mercers'  Church  or  Chapel  was  noted  for  its 
Italian  and  Spanish  sermons  allowed  to  be  preached 
there  for  the  benefit  of  Italian  and  Spanish  Protestants 
in  London.  Thus  in  1550  an  Italian  preacher  used  the 
Church  all  Lent,  but  without  leave  or  licence,  and  was 
not  to  do  so  another  year.  In  1566  Jeronimus  Farlitus. 
an  Italian,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  obtained  the  Company's  leave  to  preach  the 
Gospel  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  Mercers'  Chapel,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In  1568  the 
Mercers  voted  a  present  of  twenty  crowns  for  the 
preacher  to  the  Spanish  congregation  in  their  chapel, 
because  he  was  poor.  In  1609  an  Italian  preacher  used 
this  chapel,  and  in  1617  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato 
drew  great  crowds  there  to  hear  his  sermons.  This 
person  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  who,  pro- 
fessedly abandoning  Romish  errors  and  his  Arch- 
bishopric, came  over  to  England,  and  joining  our  church, 
was  made  Dean  of  Windsor.  He  soon,  however,  showed 
symptoms  of  a  very  avaricious  disposition,  and  being 
refused  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  he  rejoined  the 
Romish  church.  Fuller  speaks  of  him  as  an  "  excellent 
preacher  (every  first  Sunday  in  the  month  to  the 
Italian   nation    in    Mercers'    Chapel)     as     his     sermons 
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called  Scoplios  doth  plentifully  witness  ;  wherein  he 
demonstrates  that  all  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church 
proceeded  from  their  pride  and  covetousness  his  own 
bosom  sins."  Fuller  adds,  "  he  had  too  much  wit  and 
learning  to  be  a  Cardinal  Papist,  and  too  little  honesty 
and  religion  to  be  a  sincere  Protestant." 

Again,  in  1624,  the  Company  licensed  a  Spaniard  to 
preach  in  their  chapel  :  in  1639  tneY  allowed  eight 
pounds  a  year  to  Ultramare,  an  Italian  preacher  there, 
and  in  1646  they  paid  the  same  stipend  to  the  elders 
and  deacons  of  the  Italian  Church  in  London  so  that 
they  might  provide  a  preacher.  Lastly,  in  1691,  the 
Company  refused  the  use  of  their  chapel  to  an  Italian 
preacher,  resolving  that  it  should  thenceforth  be  used 
for  the  Company  alone. 

Agreeably  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  every  liveryman  was  formerly  bound  to  attend 
the  funerals  of  deceased  liverymen,  and  also  to  attend 
the  mass  on  the  following  day.  The  funerals  of  women 
were  sometimes  thus  attended,  as  appears  from  Strype's 
account  of  the  funeral  of  a  gentlewoman  buried  in  the 
Mercers'  Church  on  the  7th  of  April,  1559,  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  relates  that  the 
body  was  brought  to  the  Church  with  a  great  company 
of  people  walking  two  and  two,  and  that  it  was  buried 
with  a  Protestant  service  "  somewhat  boldly,"  when  as 
yet  the  old  religion  remained  in  force.  Not  long  after- 
wards it  was  declared  that  the  funerals  of  women 
should  not  be  attended  by  the  Livery. 

In  1645  the  Company  in  the  spirit  of  the  times 
agreed  to  lend  their  Church  and  Hall  to  the  House  of 
Commons   for  a  solemn   thanksgiving  after  the   Battle 
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of  Naseby,  and  soon  afterwards  we  find  them  petitioning 
Cromwell  against  quartering  soldiers  in  their  Hall.  At 
the  restoration,  overflowing  with  loyalty,  they  sump- 
tuously feasted  General  Monk  in  their  Hall,  and  the 
same  year  they  lent  it  for  the  use  of  the  Council  of 
Trade. 

Peter  Birkenhead  gave  to  the  Company  £100  upon 
trust  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  two  sermons  in 
Mercers'  chapel,  on  the  30th  January,  the  day  of  the 
death  of  King  Charles  I,  and  the  29th  May,  the  day  of 
restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  These  sermons  are  still 
preached,  and  £2  5s.  paid  to  the  minister  appointed  to 
preach  each  sermon. 
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CHANTRIES. 

The  Company  maintained  from  a  very  early  period 
previously  to  their  first  charter,  a  priest  or  chaplain, 
and  by  that  charter  they  obtained  authority  to  have  a 
chaplain  to  celebrate  divine  service  for  the  good  estate 
of  the  King  and  Queen  and  for  their  souls  after  their 
deaths  and  for  the  souls  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  King  and  Queen  and  of  all  deceased  Mercers  and  of 
all  faithful  people,  and  this  next  to  the  relief  of  poor 
Mercers  was  a  main  purpose  of  their  incorporation. 

In  1412  Robert  Guphey,  alias  Guppeye,  devised 
a  house  in  "  Sevehodenelane  '  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Laurence  Jewry  to  the  Company  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  priest  who  was  called  Guphey's  priest.  He  and 
the  Mercers'  chaplain  were  required  to  sing  masses  daily 
in  the  Mercers'  Chapel  and  assist  in  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon,  and 
to  attend  the  Wardens  at  the  burial  of  deceased  members 
and  on  other  solemn  occasions. 

Many  other  grants  were  also  made  to  the  Company 
previous  to  the  Reformation  to  provide  priests  for 
masses,  among  others  by  John  Abbott,  Sir  William 
Estfeld,  Richard  Lakeyn,  Thomas  Windout,  William 
Browne,  Sir  Richard  Haddon,  Sir  James  Yarford, 
Margaret  Raynold,  and  Dame  Joan  (or  Jane) 
Bradbury,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Bradbury. 

The  Company  on  their  great  purchase  from  the 
King  already  mentioned  covenanted  to  find  three 
priests  or  chaplains  to  be  called  the  Mercers'  chaplains 
to  serve  in  their  church  and  specially  to  pray  for  the 
King   and   his   progeny   for   ever.     The   Company   also 
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covenanted  to  provide  a  learned  man  to  make  a  sermon 
in  their  church  every  Sunday  during  Lent,  and  this  is 
still  kept  up. 

The  act  of  Parliament  37  Henry  VIII,  cap.  4 
(1545),  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges,  chantries  and 
free  chapels,  had  given  all  colleges  and  chantries  to 
the  King  and  his  successors,  but  they  were  not 
actually  taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown  until  the  next 
reign,  when  another  act  was  passed  vesting  all  colleges, 
chantries  and  the  possessions  thereof  which  had  not 
been  before  seized,  including  all  payments  by  corpora- 
tions, misteries,  or  crafts  for  priests,  obits  and  lamps, 
in  the  King. 

The  stipends  and  endowments  of  all  the  chaplains 
and  chantry  priests  maintained  by  the  Company 
were  forfeited  at  the  Reformation.  "  This,"  says 
Strype,  "  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Corporation  of 
London,  nor  was  there  any  other  way  for  them 
but  to  purchase  and  buy  off  these  rentcharges 
and  get  as  good  pennyworths  as  they  could  of  the 
King."  Each  of  the  Companies  was  called  upon  to 
make  returns  under  the  following  heads,  viz. :  First, 
Whether  or  not  they  had  any  peculiar  brotherhood  or 
guild  within  their  corporation  ?  Secondly,  Whether 
they  had  any  college,  chantry,  chapel,  fraternity, 
brotherhood  or  guild  within  the  same  ?  What  number 
of  stipendiary  priests  they  paid  from  bequests  of  estates, 
and  what  were  the  amounts  of  such  stipends  ?  Who 
were  the  donors,  and  what  were  the  particulars  of  the 
estates  left,  with  their  yearly  value,  and  the  payments 
and  deductions  to  be  made  from  them  ?  Thirdly, 
Whether   they  possessed   any  and  what   jewels,  goods, 
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ornaments,  chattels  and  other  things  appertaining  to 
any  chantry  or  stipendiary  priests,  and  if  so  to  return 
all  the  particulars  concerning  them,  and,  lastly,  whether 
they  had  any  other  yearly  profits  or  advantages  (ex- 
clusively of  those  above  mentioned)  which,  to  their 
knowledge,  the  King  ought  to  have  had  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  The  returns  of  the  Companies 
have  not  been  preserved,  but  the  result  was  that  they 
were  compelled  to  purchase  from  the  King  rents  granted 
for  so-called  superstitious  uses.  These  rents  were 
conveyed  to  Augustin  Hynde  and  Richard  Turke, 
two  of  the  Aldermen  of  London,  and  William 
Blackwell,  Town  Clerk,  and  they  conveyed  the  rents 
belonging  to  each  Company  to  that  Company.  The 
conveyance  to  the  Mercers'  Company  is  dated  the  10th 
day  of  November,  1549,  and  is  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  Hynde,  Turke  and  Blackwell.  The  total  amount 
of  the  rents  comprised  in  the  deed  is  £196  15s.  2d.,  and 
the  purchase  money  was  £3,935  3s.  4d.,  being  twenty 
years'  purchase.  Many  of  the  properties  were  sold  by 
the  Company  at  the  time,  or  soon  after,  to  provide  funds 
for  the  purchase,  or  were  subsequently  sold  to  meet  the 
requirements  made  by  successive  Sovereigns  or  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  for  various  public  purposes. 

The  Company  then  appointed  three  priests  as 
chaplains,  and  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  they 
agreed  that  the  stipends  paid  to  two  of  the  priests 
should  cease.  From  that  time  they  have  regularly 
appointed  only  one  chaplain  to  minister  in  their  chapel. 

The  Companies  were  harassed  for  many  years 
afterwards  by  persons  who  discovered,  or  pretended  to 
have  discovered,  what  were  called  concealed  chantries 
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and  obit  rents,  and  they  bought  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1580-1  some  more  rents  and  houses  on  which 
superstitious  uses  were  charged.  Questions  arose,  how- 
ever, whether  the  lands  or  only  the  rents  held  by  the 
Companies  for  superstitious  uses  were  given  to  the 
Crown,  and  for  settling  these  questions  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  the  4th  year  of  James  I  (cap.  10)  was 
obtained,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  Company 
contributed  £200,  and  by  which  the  lands  and  rents 
devised  to  any  of  the  Companies  and  mentioned  in  the 
letters  patent  of  Edward  VI  were  confirmed  to  the 
Companies.  In  1624,  the  Company  and  the  City 
obtained,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  relief  from  any 
further  inquisition  as  to  concealed  lands. 
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MERCHANTS    OF    THE    STAPLE. 

The  Merchants  of  the  Staple,  a  body  of  very  great 
antiquity,  are  said  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the 
Mercers.  They  obtained  charters  from  Edward  II  in 
1313  and  1320  prohibiting  the  export  of  woolfels  except 
to  one  certain  staple,  i.e.,  established  mart,  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  1325  the  Staple  was  fixed  at  Bruges 
at  the  prayer  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges,  Ghent  and 
Ypres,  the  towns  where  the  merchants  traded.  They 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple,  and 
dealt  with  and  exported  the  staple  or  chief  products  of 
the  country  which  were  sold  in  the  staple  towns.  This 
body  was  of  such  importance  that  its  proceedings  were 
regulated  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  the  27th  year  of 
King  Edward  III  a  statute  was  made,  one  of  the  objects 
of  which  was  to  remove  the  staple,  then  and  for  many 
years  previously  held  at  Calais,  to  London  and  other 
towns  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland.  Whittington 
and  other  Mercers  held  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the 
Staple,  and  in  1523  Sir  James  Yarford,  a  Mercer  who 
then  held  that  office,  was  ordered  by  the  Mercers' 
Company  with  the  clerk  of  the  Staple  to  bring  the  books 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  Mayor  to  Mercers'  Hall. 
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MERCHANT    ADVENTURERS. 

The  fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  of  Canterbury 
for  trading  beyond  the  seas,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  indubitably  origina- 
ted in  an  association  by  members  of  the  fraternity  of 
Mercers,  whose  foreign  trade  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
other  Companies  in  the  13th  century.  Its  membership 
was  not  entirely  composed  of  Mercers,  although  they 
greatly  predominated. 

The  original  charter  of  the  Adventurers  was  granted 
to  them  under  the  name  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  by  Edward  I  in  1296.  Henry  IV 
and  VI  gave  them  further  privileges.  The  "  Merchant 
Adventurers'  patent  '  as  Hakluyt  calls  it,  for  the 
better  government  of  the  English  Merchants  residing 
in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  was  granted  by  Edward 
IV  on  the  16th  April,  1462,  and  the  Company 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  12th  Henry 
VII  (1497).  Their  motto  "  Dieu  nous  donne  bonne 
Adventure"  has  been  adopted  in  spirit  by  many 
members  of  the  Company  in  recent  as  in  ancient  times. 

In  1496  a  commercial  treaty  styled  Intercursus 
Magnus  between  Henry  VII  and  the  Archduke  Philip 
of  the  Netherlands  was  ratified,  Sir  Henry  Colet,  the 
father  of  Dean  Colet,  by  desire  of  the  King,  entering 
into  a  bond  with  the  Archduke  for  its  fulfilment  by 
Henry  VII  and  his  successors. 

Wheeler  in  his  treatise  on  Commerce  says  that  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  were  first  settled  in  Antwerp, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Bruges  and  Middelburg,  then 
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returning  to  Antwerp  where  they  were  received  with 
great  rejoicing. 

In  1509  the  town  of  Antwerp  sent  their  pensionary, 
Jacob  de  Woekt,  to  London  to  treat  for  the  return  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  to  Antwerp.  By  the  advice  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  had  recently  been  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  the  pensionary  was  re- 
ceived in  state  and  a  solemn  conference  held  with  him  at 
St.  Thomas  of  Aeon,  members  of  the  Mercers,  Grocers, 
Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Tailors,  Skinners,  and  Haber- 
dashers' Companies  attending.  The  Master  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  opened  the  proceedings  showing  the  cause  of  the 
assembly,  and  said  that  the  pensionary  was  then 
waiting  in  the  church  below,  on  which  four  Wardens 
were  deputed  to  bring  him  up.  The  pensionary  did 
not  understand  English  nor  the  English  merchants 
Dutch,  and,  therefore,  when  he  took  his  seat  Sir  Thomas 
More  addressed  him  in  Latin  and  the  pensionary 
answered  in  the  same  language.  After  long  discussion 
the  assembly  appointed  Sir  James  Yarford  and  others 
to  conclude  the  matter  and  ultimately  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Adventurers  should  return  to  Antwerp. 

Wheeler  tells  us  that  Antwerp  was  then  a  very 
poor  town  with  but  four  foreign  merchants  in  it,  but 
fifty  years  afterwards  it  became  the  pack-house  of 
Europe,  and  in  1550  was  saved  from  the  inquisition  by 
its  trade,  the  Merchant  Adventurers  maintaining  20,000 
persons  at  Antwerp  besides  30,000  elsewhere  in  Flanders. 
There  may  be  perhaps  some  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment, but  Wheeler  being  the  clerk  of  the  Adventurers' 
Company  must  have  known  what  he  was  writing 
about. 
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We  find  the  name  of  William  Caxton  constantly 
used  with  reference  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  at 
this  time.  He  was  born  in  Kent  about  the  year  1410, 
and,  at  the  age  of  15,  was  apprenticed  to  Robert  Large, 
a  Mercer,  who  was  Mayor  in  1439.  After  having  taken 
up  the  freedom  of  the  Company  he  was  sent  to  the 
Netherlands  where  he  became  agent  to  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  in  which  capacity  he  corresponded  with 
the  Mercers  in  1461.  In  1464  he  and  Richard  Whetehill 
were  appointed  ambassadors  by  Edward  IV  to  con- 
clude a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  soon  after  we  find  the  Wardens  addressing  letters 
to  him  as  Governor  of  the  English  nation  in  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  dominions.  In  1468  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Margaret,  sister  to  Edward  IV,  who  was  then 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  again  sent 
by  Edward  IV  to  the  Duke  on  commercial  matters. 
He  then  appears  to  have  retired  from  business,  having 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  printing  which  had  recently 
been  discovered  in  Holland,  or  Germany. 

The  first  book  printed  by  him  was  "  The  Game  of 
Chess,"  which  he  executed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
1474 ;  this  was  translated  by  him  from  the  French. 
He  died  in  1491. 

The  connection  of  the  Mercers'  Company  with  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
following  story  told  in  the  Company's  records  under 
the  date  of  1483.  In  that  year  John  Pykering,  who 
had  been  governor  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  abroad 
for  some  years  previously,  was  called  before  an  assembly 
of  the  Mercers  for  having  spoken  against  the  Wardens. 
"Alle  hawty  and  roiall,"  and,  full  of  pride,  he  disdained 
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to  stand  bare-headed,  but  boldly  did  his  cap  on,  alleging 
simple  excuses  and  rather  glorying  in  the  deed. 
Upon  this  it  was  agreed  by  an  assembly  of  Adventurers 
of  different  fellowships,  as  advised  by  the  assembly  of 
Mercers,  that  he  should  be  discharged  from  his  office 
of  governor,  whereupon  he  submitted  to  the  sentence 
of  a  general  court  of  the  Mercery  which  was  that  he 
should  ask  pardon  on  his  knees.  He  was  sore  moved 
by  this  sentence,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  its  relaxation, 
and  kneeling  down  on  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court,  which  consisted  of  four  Wardens,  five  aldermen, 
forty  of  the  livery,  and  thirty  out  of  the  livery,  he 
repeated  these  words,  '  Forasmuch  as  that  I  have 
offended  you,  my  Masters,  the  Wardens,  or  any  of  you 
in  word,  or  deed,  or  writing  to  your  displeasure  and 
against  right,  I  am  sorry  therefor,  and  acknowledge 
my  offence,  and  pray  your  forgiveness,"  whereupon  he 
was  forgiven  and  received  into  favour  again. 

The  Merchant  Adventurers  gradually  became 
detached  from  the  Company  in  the  course  of  the  15th 
century,  especially  after  the  opening  of  the  trade  with 
Flanders  in  1497,  and  yet  more  so  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1594,  by  charter,  constituted  them  a  distinct  Company. 

Although  the  Mercers'  Company  had  ceased  to  have 
an}/  necessary  connection  with  trade  (having  resigned 
foreign  trade  to  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  and  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the 
home  trade  in  woollen  cloths  to  the  Drapers  towards 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  retail  traffic  in 
small  wares  to  the  Haberdashers  about  the  same  time 
or  a  little  later),  the  Company  still  kept  up  an 
intimate    connection    with    "  the    Brotherhood   beyond 
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the  Sea,"  the  minutes  of  the  English  branch  of  the 
Adventurers  having  been  kept  in  the  Mercers'  books 
and  the  Adventurers  down  to  the  Great  Fire  of  London 
having  a  room  or  office  in  the  Company's  premises  for 
the  transaction  of  their  business.  A  relic  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  bodies  is  preserved  in  the 
hammer  of  the  Master  of  the  Company,  which  dates 
from  early  in  the  16th  century  and  bears  the  Tudor 
rose  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
and  the  maidenhead  of  the  Mercers. 
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THE    COMPANY'S   ARMS. 

The  Company's  arms  were  granted  in  1568  and 
confirmed  in  1634.  They  were  then  blazoned  gules  a 
demi-virgin  couped  below  the  shoulders,  issuing  from 
clouds,  all  proper,  vested  or,  crowned  with  an  eastern 
crown  of  the  last,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  wreathed 
round  the  temples  with  roses  of  the  second,  all  within 
an  orle  of  clouds  proper.  And  their  motto  is  "  Honor 
Deo." 

When  Thomas  Fuller  wrote  his  "  Church  History" 
in  1656  he  dedicated  part  of  his  work  to  the  Mercers' 
Company  in  these  words  : — 

"  To  the  Masters,  Wardens  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Mercers  of  London. 

"As  it  would  be  a  sin  of  omission  in  me  (so  much 
obliged  to  your  Society)  should  no  share  in  my  History 
be  allowed  to  you  :  so  I  should  commit  a  great  incon- 
gruity if  assigning  it  anywhere  else  than  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  whose  great  grandfather,  Sir 
Godfrey  Boleyn,  1458,  Mayor  of  London  is  generally 
believed  one  of  your  Company  :  so  that  the  crowned 
maiden-head  in  your  Arms  may  in  some  sort  seem 
prophetical  presaging  such  a  Queen-virgin  should  be 
extracted  from  one  of  your  Society  as  the  Christian 
world  could  not  parallel  in  all  particulars. 

"  Indeed  much  of  credit  is  imported  in  your  very 
name.  For  seeing  all  buyers  and  sellers  are  '  Mer- 
cers '  a  marcando  custom  hath  confined  and  fixed  the 
term  eminently  on  your  Corporation  as  always  the 
prime  chapmen  of  the  nation,  in  which  respect  you 
have  the  precedency  of  all  the  other  Companies. 
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'  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from  better  customers, 
wishing  you  sound  wares,  quick  vent,  good  prices, 
sure  payments,  one  commodity  alone  excepted,  I 
mean  the  truth  itself  ;  this  buy  and  sell  it  not.  Pro- 
verbs XXIII  23.  Purchase  it  on  any  terms,  but 
part  with  it  on  no  conditions." 

In  the  year  1425  the  Company  obtained  a  charter 
from  King  Henry  VI  empowering  them  to  use  a  new 
Common  seal,  and  the  seal  made  at  that  time  exactly 
conforms  to  the  above  description  of  their  arms.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  figure  in  the  seal  represented  the 
Virgin  Mary,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
authority  for  this  statement,  as  the  cognizance  is  always 
in  the  old  records  referred  to  as  a  maidenhead,  and 
never  as  the  figure  of  the  Virgin. 

In  the  list  of  ornaments  of  the  Mercers'  Chapel  in 
1549  two  maidenheads  are  included,  and  in  the  next 
year  an  altar  frontal  with  two  maidenheads  is  mentioned. 
In  1541  the  image  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  which  stood 
over  the  great  gate  of  the  Hospital,  was  taken  down  by 
order  of  Secretary  Cromwell  and  a  maidenhead  of  stone 
set  up  in  its  place,  and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  the 
maidenhead  was  taken  down  and  an  image  of  St.  Thomas 
set  up,  which  in  its  turn  was  taken  down  in  Elizabeth's 
time  and  the  maidenhead  restored.  On  the  Leigh  cup 
are  maidenheads  and  roses  and  a  maiden,  who  cannot 
possibly  be  the  Virgin,  is  on  the  top,  maidenheads  being 
stamped  on  the  cup  and  cover.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  there  is  no  entry  in  the  Company's 
books  of  a  patron  saint  or  of  the  Virgin  in  connection 
with  the  Company,  except  that  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Thomas  was  founded  in  honour  of  Almighty  God  and 
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of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  His  Mother,  and  of  the 
most  glorious  martyr  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and 
that  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Neither  the  figure  on  the  seal  nor  the  stamps  on 
the  Leigh  Cup  are  in  the  least  like  any  representations 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

In  the  year  1530  the  Company  stated  to  the  Heralds 
that  they  had  no  arms,  but  only  a  maidenhead  for  their 
Common  Seal,  and  in  1568  their  seal  and  arms  were 
registered  by  the  Heralds.  The  arms  seem  copied  from 
the  seal  with  a  slight  variation. 

In  very  recent  times  doubts  arose  as  to  the  correct 
form  of  the  Company's  arms,  and  they  consulted  the 
Heralds'  College  in  191 1,  when  it  appeared  that  there 
was  no  record  of  any  grant.  On  an  application  from 
the  Company  the  following  arms  were  confirmed  to  them  ; 
and  under  the  same  document  a  crest  was  granted  to 
the  Company. 

Gules,  issuant  from  a  bank  of  clouds  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  couped  at  the  shoulders  proper,  vested  in  a  crimson 
robe  adorned  with  gold,  the  neck  encircled  by  a  jewelled 
necklace,  crined  or,  and  wreathed  about  the  temples 
with  a  chaplet  of  roses  alternately  argent  and  of  the 
first,  and  crowned  with  a  celestial  crown,  the  whole 
within  a  bordure  of  clouds  also  proper,  and  for  a  crest 
on  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  issuant  from  a  bank  of 
clouds  proper,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  as  in  the  arms. 
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THE  MERCERS  AND  THE  MAYORALTY. 

Previous  to  the  accession  of  Richard  I  in  1189 
the  City  had  been  governed  by  a  portreeve  and  sheriff 
or  provost  appointed  by  the  King,  but  thenceforth 
it  was  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  two  or  more  bailiffs 
or  sheriffs,  and  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  commune 
or  corporation.  In  the  following  reign  the  citizens 
obtained  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  own  Mayor. 

For  the  first  33  years  after  its  institution  the 
Mayoralty  appears  to  have  been  held  by  Mercers,  al- 
though some  have  styled  Henry  Fitz  Alwyn  (the  first 
Mayor)  a  Goldsmith,  and  others  a  Draper.  In  an  old 
book  made  by  the  Heralds  in  1566  containing  the  names 
and  arms  of  Mercers  who  had  served  the  office  of 
Mayor  since  the  10th  year  of  King  John,  Fitz  Alwyn 
is  named  as  a  Mercer.  He  continued  in  office  from 
1189  until  his  death  in  1213.  His  successor,  Roger 
Fitz  Alwyn,  was  a  Mercer,  and  his  successor,  Robert 
Serle  (or  Serlo  le  Mercer)  also.  Serle  served  in  1215 
and  from  1217  to  1222. 

For  84  years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV  the 
mayoralty  was  held  60  times  by  members  of  the  Mercers', 
Grocers'  and  Drapers'  Companies,  and  these  Companies 
shared  the  tenure  of  office  almost  equally. 

From  the  time  when  the  Mayoralty  was  instituted 
76  members  of  the  Mercers'  Company  have  filled  the 
office,  the  last  having  been  Alderman  Nathaniel 
Newnham  in  1782. 
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There  is  very  little  to  record  of  the  Mercers  until 
the  year  1347,  when  their  books  commence  and  when 
they  and  the  other  principal  London  Companies  adopted 
a  distinctive  clothing  or  livery.  In  that  year  the 
members  of  the  fraternity  met  together  and  a  minute 
of  their  assembly  is  found  in  the  Company's  book  of 
Wardens'  accounts.  It  is  written  in  Norman-French 
and  a  translation  is  below. 

1  To  the  honour  of  God  and  of  his  sweet  Mother 
and  of  all  the  Saints.     Amen. 

"  In  the  year  of  grace  1347  and  the  22nd  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  Lord  King  Edward  III  Thomas 
Liggy  (or  Legge)  being  Mayor  and  Adam  Brabason  and 
Richard  de  Basyngstoke,  Goldbeter,  being  Sheriffs  of 
London  on  the  20th  of  June  was  held  an  assembly 
of  all  the  good  people  of  the  Mercery  (toulz  les  bons 
gentz  de  la  Mercerie)  of  London  whereat  it  was  agreed 
that  for  the  cherishing  of  unity  and  good  love  among 
them  and  for  the  common  profit  of  the  mistery  there 
should  be  chosen  4  persons  of  the  said  mistery  once  a 
year  for  its  rule  and  governance  and  all  of  the  said 
mistery  should  be  obedient  to  them  and  to  their  good 
governance  and  if  any  one  of  them  should  be  found 
disobedient  thereto  none  should  buy  or  sell  or  bear 
him  company  nor  should  he  have  the  livery  until  he 
was  willing  to  redress  the  wrong. 

"  That  every  one  of  the  said  Company  should  pay 
20s.  that  is  to  say  6s.  8d.  on  entry  for  the  first  year, 
6s.  8d.  in   the   second  year,   and   6s.   8d.  in  the  third 
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year,  and  if  any  was  desirous  of  giving  more,  the 
mistery  would  be  the  more  obliged  to  him. 

'  That  every  one  taking  an  apprentice  should  pay 
to  the  said  mistery  2S.  at  the  commencement  of  his 
term,  that  the  apprentice  should  pay  to  the  said 
mistery  2s.  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  that  no 
one  of  the  said  mistery  should  take  for  apprentice  one 
who  had  carried  packs  in  the  country  called  pedlars, 
nor  the  son  of  a  slave,  ('qui  eyt  apporte  packs  en 
pays  appelle  Pedder  nefils  de  vileyn.') 

'  That  no  one  should  make  or  aid  in  making  a 
stranger  free  of  the  said  mistery  of  the  Mercery 
without  the  common  consent  of  the  said  mistery. 

"  That  if  any  disputed  contest  or  quarrel  should 
arise  between  any  of  the  said  mistery  none  should 
have  recourse  to  the  law  until  he  had  shewn  it  to  the 
Masters  for  the  time  being  and  had  their  answer. 

"  That  no  one  taking  an  apprentice,  for  whatever 
term,  should  ever  sell  (i.e.,  set  him  over  to  another 
master  for  money)  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship, 
nor  should  there  be  any  mitigation  of  the  term  within 
7  years,  by  which  prejudice  or  damage  might 
happen  to  the  City  or  the  said  mistery. 

"  That  all  of  the  said  mistery  should  be  clad  in  a 
suit,  once  a  year,  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  that  no 
robe  should  be  given  out  by  the  said  mistery  within 
the  2  years  next  ensuing.  And  no  charge  should  be 
put  upon  the  said  livery  beyond  the  first  subscription 
except  only  for  the  priest  and  the  common  servant 
(afterwards  called  the  beadle). 

"  That  all  the  good  people  of  the  Mercery  should 
eat  together  once   a   year   at   the   appointment   of   the 
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4  Masters,  namely  the  Sunday  next  before  the 
feast  of  St.  John  (24th  June),  if  they  could  conve- 
niently hold  their  said  feast  on  that  day,  and  that  every 
one  of  the  livery  whether  present  or  absent,  wherever 
he  might  be,  should  pay  2s.  for  himself  and  I2d.  for 
his  attendant  if  present  at  the  said  feast. 

"  That  the  money  of  the  said  mistery  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  4  Masters  elected  for  the  year, 
to  traffick  and  gain  withal  ;  and  that  they  should 
remember  to  render  a  good  account  at  the  end  of  the 
year  according  to  the  usages  of  the  said  mistery. 

"  That  if  any  of  the  said  mistery  should  be  un- 
deservedly reduced  to  poverty,  by  adventure  at  sea, 
debtors,  or  feebleness  of  body,  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
maintain  himself,  he  should  be  relieved  with  the  alms 
of  the  mistery,  by  common  consent  of  the  Mercery. 

"  That  every  one  of  the  said  mistery  should  be 
ready  to  attend  the  4  Masters  at  whatever  hour  he 
might  be  reasonably  summoned,  on  pain  of  paying 
4d.  each  time  of  failing,  the  Masters  for  the  time 
being  answering  in  their  accounts. 

"  That  a  common  servant  of  the  said  mistery 
should  be  appointed  to  serve  all  the  good  people  of 
the  said  mistery  whenever  they  should  have  business 
for  him  to  do,  in  what  belonged  to  his  office. 

"  That  at  the  feast  or  congregation,  when  the 
election  of  the  Masters  to  govern  the  mistery  for  the 
following  year  should  be  made,  those  elected  Masters 
should  undertake  the  charge,  every  one,  present  or 
absent,  wherever  he  might  be,  and  none  then  elected 
should  hold  the  office  longer  than  one  year  in  virtue 
of  that  election. 
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'  That  no  one  who  had  been  Master  or  Governor 
of  the  said  mistery  should  be  elected  to  govern  in 
the  said  office  within  the  5  years  next  ensuing. 

'  That  every  one  of  the  said  mistery  taking  an 
apprentice  should  present  him  to  the  Masters  for  the 
time  being  to  shew  he  was  not  taken  contrary  to  the 
usages  aforesaid,  and  that  no  one  of  the  said  mistery 
should  associate  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  trading, 
or  have  any  concern  with  any  person  of  whatever 
condition  but  an  apprentice  in  the  said  mistery  or 
one  who  had  therein  duly  served  his  apprenticeship." 

The  ordinances  having  been  passed,  William  de 
Tudenham,  Symond  de  Worsted,  William  de  la  Panetrie 
and  Adam  Fraunceys  were  elected  Masters  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  they  received  of  persons  of  the  mistery 
sums  amounting  to  £34  10s.  Sixteen  apprentices  were 
taken. 

From  these  ordinances  the  following  inferences 
may  be  fairly  drawn  :— 

1st.  That  the  fraternity  was  at  this  time  an  impor- 
tant one,  103  members  having  been  enrolled  in  it, 
while  the  Grocers'  Company  (which  had  been  founded 
two  years  previously,  and  for  many  years  disputed 
precedence  with  the  Mercers)  commenced  with  22 
members  only. 

2nd.  That  the  fraternity  was  one  of  merchants, 
and  that  there  was  no  particular  trade  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Grocers.  The 
Grocers  were  founded  in  1345,  and  their  ordinances 
provided  that  no  person  should  be  of  the  fraternity 
unless  he  was  of  good  condition  and  of  that  craft,  i.e., 
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a  pepperer  of  Sopers  Lane  or  a  spicerer  of  the  ward  of 
Cheap. 

3rd.  That  there  was  no  original  provision  for 
admission  by  patrimony,  the  fraternity  being  kept  up 
by  apprenticeship  or  admission  by  mutual  consent. 

The  number  of  Mercers  has  never  been  very  large. 
It  has  been  recruited  by  the  admission  of  apprentices 
and  from  the  sons  of  Mercers  who  have  been  from  early 
times  entitled  to  the  freedom.  One  reason  for  the 
smallness  of  the  Company  may  have  been  the  old 
custom,  that  no  stranger  should  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  without  the  consent  of  the  generality.  When 
the  Company  was  refounded  in  1347,  I03  persons 
paid  entrance  fees  ;  in  1527  the  numbers  were  144  ; 
in  1707,  when  most  numerous,  331  ;  and  at  the  present 
time  (1913)  245. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  Company's  records  from 
1348  to  1391.  All  their  proceedings  were  fully  entered 
in  an  old  red  book  of  the  Mercery,  which  might  be  seen 
by  any  of  the  fraternity  on  occasion,  but  it  was  voted 
that  to  copy  them  in  the  fair  book  of  Wardens'  Accounts 
was  more  trouble  than  profit.  But  "  le  viele  paper 
rouge  "  has  long  ago  disappeared. 

In  the  year  1376  new  orders  were  made  which 
provided  that  none  of  the  mistery  should  haunt  fairs 
or  markets  in  the  country  or  remit  goods  for  sale  out 
of  the  City  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  livery  and 
from  all  intercourse,  social  or  commercial,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Company,  and  that  no  one  of  the  Company 
should  hold  intercourse  with  him  in  eating  or  drinking, 
sale  or  purchase,  barter  or  exchange,  nor  ship  any 
merchandise  for  him  to  Flanders  or  elsewhere. 
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That  those  refusing  the  common  charges  imposed 
by  common  assent  for  the  profit  or  honor  of  the  mistery 
should  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  Masters. 

That  the  Masters  should  summon  the  mistery  by 
the  beadle  to  attend  meetings  and  those  not  attending 
or  not  punctual  should  pay  fines. 

That  any  not  attending  the  evening  dirge  or 
morrow  mass  for  a  deceased  Mercer  after  due  notice 
by  the  beadle  should  pay  fines. 

That  the  fines  of  the  Masters  transgressing  the 
ordinances  should  be  double  those  of  the  others. 

That  at  meeting  only  one  should  speak  at  a  time, 
and  with  leave  of  the  Master  who  should  have  a  hammer 
to  keep  silence. 

That  if  any  of  the  mistery  should  rebel  against  the 
ordinances  "  que  Dieu  defende  "  he  should  be  prosecuted 
before  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Guildhall. 

That  servants,  though  of  the  livery,  should  not 
attend  meetings  unless  specially  summoned. 

That  quarterage  should  be  levied  and  paid  on 
pain  of  suspension  from  the  livery. 
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Previous  to  the  charter  granted  by  Richard  II, 
the  Mercers  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  Corporation  of 
themselves,  but  only  participants  with  the  other 
Companies  in  the  privileges  and  common  charges  of 
the  City.  In  their  petition  to  Parliament  anno  10 
Richard  II,  against  Nicholas  Brembre,  then  mayor, 
they  call  themselves  "  the  folk  of  the  Mercerie,  a 
member  of  the  City."  The  members  had  then  no  landed 
property,  and  their  income  was  derived  from  subscrip- 
tions, apprentice  fees,  and  fines,  and  amounted  to  about 
£20  a  year.  Their  ordinary  expenses  appear  to  have  been 
wages  of  chaplain  £y  a  year,  beadle  is.  a  week,  and 
allowances  to  some  poor  pensioners.  At  the  time  of 
their  first  charter,  the  Company's  stock  or  capital  was 
between  £300  and  £400,  which,  under  the  ordinances 
of  1347,  was  "  trafficked  "  with,  and  increased  in  that 
way,  and  by  the  receipt  of  legacies  from  deceased 
members,  and  occasionally  gifts  from  living  members. 

The  accounts  were  resumed  from  the  election  of 
the  Masters  on  the  Monday  before  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  14th  Richard  II,  that  is  from  the  19th 
June,  1391.  Within  themselves  they  were  governed 
by  four  annually  chosen  Masters  whose  authority 
was  enforced  by  ordinances  of  the  Mayor  and  aldermen. 
These  Masters  summoned  meetings,  enforced  ordinances, 
imposed  and  levied  fines,  superintended  the  taking 
of  apprentices  and  had  charge  of  the  Company's 
monies.  On  leaving  office,  each  nominated  his  successor 
in  the  Mastership  and  then  by  consent  of  the  fellowship 
was  himself  discharged.     The  liverymen  consisted  of  all 
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admitted  to  wear  the  Company's  clothing,  and  all 
freemen  of  the  Company  appear  to  have  been  admitted 
to  the  livery.  All  of  the  livery  were  to  sup  together 
once  a  year  on  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  (24th  June),  when  the  new  Masters  were 
chosen  and  the  poor  of  the  mistery  sustained  with  its 
alms  by  common  assent. 

A  writ  of  King  Richard  II  in  1388  enjoined  the 
Mayor  of  London  to  make  proclamation  that  all  the 
Masters  and  Wardens  of  guilds  and  fraternities  in  the 
City  of  London  or  the  suburbs  should  deliver  to  the 
King  in  Council  a  full  account  in  writing  of  their  rules 
and  ordinances,  and  an  account  of  all  their  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels,  and  to  produce  their  charters  before  the 
King  in  Council  under  the  penalty  of  having  all  such 
ordinances  revoked  or  annulled.  The  writ  appears  to 
have  proved  abortive,  inasmuch  as  no  returns  to  it  (if 
made)  are  preserved. 

The  authority  of  the  citizens  to  form  corporations 
with  perpetual  existence  and  internal  government  was 
disallowed  by  the  judges,  and  the  Mercers  decided 
to  ask  for  a  charter  from  the  Crown.  In  general 
meeting  in  1393,  when  William  Sheryngham  was 
Master,  they  agreed  that  "  for  the  ease  and  common 
profit  of  the  fellowship  "  five  persons  should  be  deputed 
to  make  suit  to  the  King  that  thenceforth  they  might 
have  a  perpetual  community  of  themselves  with  power 
to  choose  for  themselves  yearly  four  Wardens  to  govern 
the  mistery  and  license  to  purchase  lands  to  the  value 
of  £20  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain  and 
for  the  alms  of  the  mistery  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
relief  of  their  distressed  poor. 
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A  charter  was  accordingly  granted  by  King  Richard 
II  in  his  17th  year.  It  is  in  Latin  and  is  dated  the 
13th  January,  1393-4.  The  preamble  favours  the  idea 
that  the  Mercers  were  then  engaged  in  trading  in  foreign 
merchandise,  for  it  states  that,  as  the  King  had  heard, 
"  many  men  of  the  mistery  of  the  Mercery  of  the  City 
of  London  oftentimes  by  misfortune  at  sea  and  other 
unfortunate  casualties  came  to  such  poverty  and  want 
that  they  had  little  or  nothing  whereon  to  live  unless 
of  the  alms  of  other  Christian  people  pitying  and 
assisting  them  from  charitable  motives/'  and  on  that 
account  the  liege  men  of  the  said  mistery  proposed  to 
establish  some  certain  provision,  as  well  for  the  support 
of  such  poor  persons,  as  of  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine 
service  for  the  King  and  for  the  men  of  the  aforesaid 
mistery  for  ever.  The  King,  therefore,  for  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  marks,  granted  to  the  said  liege  men  of  the 
aforesaid  mistery  from  thenceforth  to  have  a  perpetual 
commonalty  of  themselves  and  that  the  same  common- 
alty might  be  able  every  year  to  elect  and  make  four 
Wardens  out  of  the  men  of  the  said  commonalty  and 
mistery  to  oversee,  rule  and  govern  the  mistery  and 
commonalty  aforesaid,  and  all  the  men,  persons  and 
affairs  of  the  same  for  ever.  And,  further,  that  the  same 
Wardens  and  commonalty  might  purchase  lands,  tene- 
ments and  rents  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds  a  year  as  well  in  the  City  aforesaid  as 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  same,  the  same  lands  to  be  held  in 
aid  of  the  support  as  well  of  the  poor  men  of  such  com- 
monalty and  mistery,  as  of  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine 
service  perpetually  for  the  King  and  Queen  and  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  King,  and  for  the  estate  and 
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souls  of  all  the  men  of  the  said  commonalty  and  mistery, 
and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  dead  according  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  said  Wardens  and  commonalty  and 
their  successors  in  that  behalf. 

The  original  of  this  charter  has  been  lost,  but  it 
was  enrolled  among  the  records  of  the  realm. 

The   following   sums   were   paid   by   the   Company 
for  it  : — 

To  the  King  for  a  fine,  ioo  marks 

To  the   Queen    for  her  dues,    10 
marks 

For  affixing  the  great  seal 

Legal  consultations  with  Penrose 
Searle,    &c. 


A  very  heavy  payment  when  the  total  property  of  the 
Company  did  not  exceed  £400. 

No  further  ordinances,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
were  made  after  the  grant  of  the  above  charter,  the 
Company  probably  thinking  that  those  which  already 
existed  were  sufficient. 

Richard  II  has  been  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Company,  and  his  portrait  in  this  character  used  to 
be  carried  in  their  processions,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
he  became  a  free  brother  of  the  Company. 

Several  charters  were  granted  to  the  Company 
about  the  same  time,  but  they  simply  authorised  the 
holding  in  mortmain  of  lands  purchased  by  the  Company. 

In  the  year  after  the  grant  of  their  first  charter 
Richard  Whittington  was  the  first  Master  or  Warden, 
and  the  unusual  number  of  90  apprentices  was  entered. 
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In  the  same,  or  the  next,  year  the  Company  purchased 
their  first  landed  estate,  giving  £277  for  three  houses 
and  eight  shops  called  the  Pye  in  Bishopsgate,  for  which 
they  obtained  a  license  in  mortmain  from  the  Crown. 
This  property  was  sold  in  1350. 

In  1403  a  great  division  arose  in  the  Company 
through  the  admission  of  William  Coventry,  a  pinner, 
into  the  freedom  by  the  Wardens,  without  the  consent 
of  the  commonalty,  and  this  occasioned  the  renewal  of 
the  ordinance  that  no  stranger  should  be  admitted 
without  the  consent  of  the  whole  Company. 

The  Company  in  the  same  year  purchased  standard 
brass  measures,  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  and  a  pile  of  brass 
with  a  coffer  to  keep  them  in,  and  in  1410  an  ordinance 
was  made  that  the  Wardens  should  once  a  year  search 
the  weights  and  measures  of  the  members  of  the  Company, 
and  impose  fines  if  any  should  be  found  defective.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Wardens  exercised  any  juris- 
diction over  the  weights  and  measures  of  persons  not 
members  of  the  Company. 

In  141 1  the  Company  had  a  grant  from  Henry  IV 
of  premises  in  Cheapside  described  as  one  new  "  soldam," 
shed  or  building  with  shop,  cellars,  etc.,  and  the  building 
called  "  Crownsild,"  situate  in  the  Mercery  in  Westcheap. 
This  "soldam"  was  a  large  stone  gallery  or  Royal  standing 
next  Bow  Church,  and  was  built  by  Edward  III  for 
viewing  the  tournaments  and  other  spectacles  for  which 
Cheapside  was  so  famous.  It  was  built  in  consequence 
of  a  temporary  scaffold  having  broken  down  with  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies.  The  Crown,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  was  sold  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  to  a  Mercer, 
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John  Hare.  The  Kings  continued  after  the  purchase 
by  the  Company  to  come  to  the  Crown  to  see  shows, 
and  in  1510  Henry  VIII  is  said  to  have  come 
disguised  as  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  on  St.  John's  Eve, 
and  afterwards  with  his  Queen,  and  some  of  his  nobles  to 
Mercers'  Hall  on  St.  Peter's  night  to  see  the  Marching 
Watch. 

Again  on  the  20th  June,  1536,  the  Wardens  showed  to 
the  Company  how  it  was  rumoured  in  the  Court  that 
the  King,  with  his  most  gracious  lady  the  Queen  (Jane 
Seymour),  would  be  at  Mercers'  Hall  on  St.  John's 
night  (the  24th  June),  or  St.  Peter's  night  (the  29th 
June),  to  see  the  Watch,  and  the  Company  desired  if 
his  Grace  did  come,  that  a  banquet  should  be  prepared 
for  him  at  their  cost  in  the  best  manner  the  Wardens 
could  devise  for  his  Grace's  pleasure. 

The  Company  did  not  seek  any  confirmation  of 
their  privileges  from  Henry  IV  or  Henry  V,  but  in  the 
year  1425  the  executors  of  Richard  Whittington 
petitioned  Henry  VI  for  another  charter.  They  had, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  founded  his  college  and  almshouses 
and  had  appointed  the  Company  trustees.  This  charter, 
which  is  dated  the  14th  February,  1425,  recited  and 
confirmed  the  grant  of  Richard  II  and  empowered  the 
Company  to  use  a  Common  Seal  (as  already  mentioned) 
and  to  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  their  corporate 
name.  A  seal  was  accordingly  made,  but  was 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  where- 
upon the  Company  had  another  seal  made  similar 
in  pattern  to  the  lost  one  but  slightly  smaller.  This 
seal  is  still  in  use. 
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It  was  considered  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
very  doubtful  if  a  charter  granted  by  a  monarch  did 
not  expire  with  his  death,  and  it  was  usual  for  grantees 
of  charters  to  seek  for  renewals  from  each  succeeding 
sovereign.  This  was  commonly  done  by  what  was 
called  a  charter  of  inspeximus  or  confirmation,  reciting 
the  former  ones  and  confirming  them.  The  fines  thus 
paid  for  confirmation  or  renewal  of  previous  charters 
served  to  augment,  in  no  small  measure,  the  King's 
Exchequer. 

When  Edward  IV  came  to  the  throne  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  in  his  first  reign  enacting  that 
all  liberties  and  privileges  granted  in  the  days  of  Henry 
IV,  Henry  V  and  Henry  VI,  in  fact,  though  not  of 
right,  Kings  of  England,  to  (among  other  bodies)  the 
Wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  mistery  of  Mercers  of 
the  City  of  London,  should  be  of  like  strength  and  virtue 
as  if  they  had  been  lawfully  granted  by  any  King  or 
Kings  lawfully  reigning.     This  act  is  in  Norman-French. 

In  1467,  Edward  IV  by  charter  in  consideration  of 
560  marks  (£373  6s.  8d.)  given  by  the  Mercers  to  him 
for  defence  of  the  sea,  permitted  the  Company  and 
every  merchant  thereof  to  import  or  export  at  London 
any  merchandise  except  wool,  woolfels,  or  hides,  either  in 
foreign  or  native  ships  without  payment  of  custom  or 
subsidies  until  the  debt  should  be  repaid. 
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COURT   OF   ASSISTANTS. 

Between  the  Master  and  Wardens,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Livery  and  Freemen  on  the  other,  comes  a  body 
known  as  a  Court  of  Assistants.  The  business  of  the 
Company  having  very  much  increased,  both  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  the  Merchant  Adventurers' 
Company,  and  also  from  the  management  of  the 
trusts  of  Whittington,  Abbot  and  Estfeld,  it  was 
felt  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  Company's  affairs 
should  not  be  cast  upon  the  Wardens,  and  also 
that  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  generality  should 
be  constantly  called  together.  For  many  years 
previous  to  this  date  it  had  been  the  practice  that 
the  Wardens  and  the  aldermen  free  of  the  Com- 
pany and  their  peers  should  hold  assemblies  for  the 
devising  of  ordinances  or  other  matters,  their  delibera- 
tions being  afterwards  submitted  to  a  General  Court 
for  approval.  And  to  regularise  these  meetings,  on 
the  23rd  July,  1463,  at  a  General  Court  of  the  Company, 
the  following  resolution  wTas  passed  : — "  It  is  accorded 
that  for  the  holding  of  many  courts  and  congregations 
being  tedious  and  grievous  to  the  body  of  the  fellow- 
ship, specially  for  matters  of  no  great  effect,  hereafter 
yearly  shall  be  chosen  and  associate  to  the  custoses 
for  the  time  being,  12  other  sufficient  persons  to  be 
Assistants  to  the  said  custoses,  whenever  they  shall 
be  required,  and  all  matters  by  them,  or  the  most 
part  of  them,  finished,  to  be  holden  firm  and  stable 
and  the  fellowship  to  abide  by  them." 

The  first  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  were 
held  under  the  name  of  assemblies,  the  modern  title  of 
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that  Court  not  having  been  used  until  a  later  period. 
Aldermen  who  were  members  of  the  Company  have 
always,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  been  members  of  the 
Court,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  Company's 
books  what  was  the  original  method  of  choosing  the 
Assistants.  By  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  24th  March, 
i486,  the  Wardens  were  allowed  in  the  absence  of 
Assistants  to  summon  others  of  the  Livery  to  attend  in 
their  stead. 

This  Court  speedily  acquired  a  large  and  important 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Company's  affairs, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  Aldermen  and  Assistants 
acquired  the  right  of  nominating  the  persons  from  whom 
the  Wardens  were  to  choose  their  successors.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  its  work  when  it  was 
ordered  in  1505  that  the  Wardens  and  Assistants  should 
sit  every  Monday.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  weekly 
sittings  of  this  Court,  which  have  been  continued  ever 
since,  except  during  the  troubles  of  the  Company  in 
the  18th  century. 

The  constitution  and  power  of  the  Court  of  Assis- 
tants in  early  times  are  explained  by  the  ordinances 
of  1504. 
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ORDINANCES    OF   1504. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  an  act  of  Parliament 
(15  Hen.  VI,  cap.  6,  1437)  complaining  of  the 
raising  of  prices  and  other  grievances  by  ordinances 
of  corporate  bodies,  and  a  fine  of  £10  was  imposed 
on  corporations  for  making  or  executing  any  ordinances 
in  diminution  of  the  King's  prerogative,  or  against 
the  common  profit  of  the  people  or  any  ordinance 
of  charge,  unless  approved  and  entered  of  record  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  or  chief  governors  of  cities.  In 
the  year  1436  the  Mercers'  ordinances,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  entered  in  the  Wardens'  accounts,  and  have 
been  dealt  with  above,  appear  for  the  first  time 
to  have  been  gathered  together  into  a  separate  volume 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  for  his  approbation. 
The  act,  however,  lasting  only  during  the  King's 
pleasure,  expired  on  his  dethronement. 

In  1487  the  Mayor  enjoined  the  Wardens  of  every 
fellowship  to  submit  their  ordinances  to  himself  and 
the  aldermen,  to  be  by  them  reformed.  The  Mercers' 
Company,  on  this,  sent  in  their  book  of  ordinances, 
first  submitting  it  to  be  corrected  by  six  or  eight 
"  discrete  or  wise  men  "  of  their  own  body,  and  shortly 
received  it  back  allowed.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  these  ordinances  do  not  appear  (with  those  of  other 
Companies)  in  the  City's  books,  as  having  been  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

Further  complaints  occurring,  and  a  closer  over- 
sight being  required,  an  act  (19  Henry  VII,  c.  7, 
1504)  was  passed,  which  is  still  in  force,  providing  that  no 
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Company  should  make  or  execute  any  ordinances  in 
diminution  of  the  King's  prerogative  or  against  the 
common  profit  of  the  people,  unless  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  or  any  three  of  them,  under  a  penalty  of  £40  for 
every  offence. 

The  Mercers'  ordinances  were  accordingly  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  William  Warham,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  John 
Fyneux,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Frowick,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
The  deed  of  confirmation  recites  the  before-mentioned 
act  of  Parliament,  and  states  that  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  fellowship  of  the  craft  or  mystery  of 
the  Mercery  of  the  City  of  London,  willing  and  desiring 
the  said  act  in  all  things  to  be  observed,  had  presented 
and  exhibited  before  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and 
Chief  Justices  in  the  Star  Chamber  on  the  12th  October, 
20  Henry  VII,  their  petition,  with  a  book  called  the 
"  Book  of  Statutes  or  Ordinances  for  the  Fellowship 
of  Mercers,"  and  had  desired  that  the  said  statutes 
should  be  examined  and  amended.  The  petition  is 
then  set  out  in  full,  and  the  ordinances,  statutes,  and 
oaths  mentioned  therein  were  accepted  and  admitted, 
ratified  and  approved,  and  the  Chancellor  and  the  two 
Chief  Justices  set  their  hands  thereto,  wherewith  the 
fellowship  were  "  right  well  contented  and  pleased." 
Many  of  these  ordinances  are  entirely  obsolete,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  few  of  them. 

1.  The  first  ordained  that  every  person  under  the 
obeisance  of  the  Mercery  should  be  ready  to  come  and 
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appear  when  where  and  to  what  place  he  should  be  duly 
called  by  the  Wardens  or  any  of  them  by  the  beadle 
or  any  other  in  their  name  upon  pain  to  pay  to  the 
poor  box  as  often  as  he  should  fail  (reasonable  and 
lawful  excuse  always  except)  6d.  and  if  he  should  be 
warned  over  eve  I2d. 

8.  That  no  person  under  the  obeysance  should 
inform  communicate  nor  discover  their  lawful  secrets 
concerning  the  '  fetes  '  of  their  occupation  or  neces- 
sary ordinances  and  communications  made  and  had 
by  the  fellowship  nor  pack  nor  buy  with  any  such 
person  whereby  the  secrets  thereof  might  be  dis- 
covered on  pain  of  £10  to  be  paid  to  the  box  at 
every  time. 

16.  That  no  person  stranger  denizen  nor  other 
should  be  made  freeman  and  admitted  by  the  Wardens 
without  common  assent  of  the  whole  body. 

17.  That  every  person  of  the  fellowship  dwelling 
within  the  franchise  of  the  city  of  London  should  bear 
his  part  of  charges  concerning  the  worship  profit  and 
weal  of  the  fellowship  as  in  divers  prests  costs  and 
impositions  after  the  rate  and  quantity  ordained  by 
the  fellowship  upon  pain  to  pay  to  the  poor  box  at 
ever\-  time  so  doing  the  contrary  over  the  said  imposi- 
tion so  set  40s. 

18.  That  no  person  should  be  admitted  into  the 
alms  of  the  fellowship  but  if  he  should  have  been 
before  in  the  livery  and  not  wasted  his  goods  by  mis- 
governance  but  by  fortune  of  the  sea,  debt,  sickness  and 
other  such,  and  that  by  the  consent  of  all  the  fellow- 
ship. 
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22.  That  the  Wardens  should  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  over  that  as  often  as  it  should  please  them  search 
and  prove  in  every  person's  house  shop  and  warehouse 
under  the  said  obeysance  all  their  weights  and  measures 
to  the  intent  to  oversee  for  the  worship  of  the  city 
and  fellowship  that  they  be  of  just  "peys"  and  measure 
according  to  the  King's  standard  and  weights  of  the 
Guildhall. 

25.  That  if  any  person  under  the  obeysance  of 
the  fellowship  should  be  disobedient  and  would  not 
observe  the  ordinances  he  should  be  fined  or  put  out 
of  the  fellowship  till  he  made  his  submission  or  else 
presented  by  the  Wardens  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

26.  That  every  year  all  the  livery  should  have  a 
supper  together  and  a  new  livery  and  then  to  admit 
into  the  said  livery  such  persons  as  the  fellowship 
should  think  fit  and  that  no  person  so  chosen  should 
refuse  it  upon  pain  of  £10  (without  reasonable  excuse) 
to  be  paid  to  the  box. 

The  thirty-third  ordinance  relates  to  the  election  of 
the  Wardens,  and  is  set  out  in  full  below  : — 

"  Whereas  of  old  used  and  accustomed  that  the 
Wardens  of  the  fellowship  of  the  mercery  yearly,  at 
their  dinner  or  supper  for  the  fellowship  in  the  livery 
holden  about  the  feast  of  Midsummer,  do  elect  and 
choose  4  notable  and  discreet  persons  in  the  said 
livery  to  be  Wardens  for  the  year  ensuing  the  which 
have  not  been  Wardens  by  the  space  of  5  years  fully 
complete  before  the  day  of  the  said  election,  and  that 
the  said  Wardens  so  to  oversee  rule  guide  and  execute 
all  the  articles  politic  rules  and  ordinances  made  and 
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to  be  made  for  the  weal  of  the  same.  The  which  good 
old  and  worshipful  ordinances  in  a  general  court  and 
quarter  day  holden  at  Saint  Thomas  the  21st  day  of 
June  the  19th.  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
4th  are  newly  affirmed,  all  except  for  the  upperest 
Warden  the  which  is  an  alderman  or  his  peer  that  is 
to  say  a  sheriff  or  such  as  hath  been  alderman  or 
sheriff  of  London,  to  whom  it  shall  be  lawful  in  his 
room  or  place  to  choose  any  such  alderman  or  his 
peer  at  any  time  of  the  election  within  the  said  term 
of  5  j^ears  the  ordinances  aforesaid  notwithstanding. 
Moreover  the  10th  day  of  July  anno  i486  it  is  agreed 
that  alway  before  the  election  yearly  of  new  Wardens, 
the  Wardens  for  the  time  being  shall  require  the 
assembly  of  the  aldermen  and  Assistants,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  can  and  may  be  had  together,  where  amongst 
them  by  their  discretions  shall  be  then  named  6  persons 
of  the  forsaid  livery  commoners  sad  and  discreet  every 
of  them  with  worship  able  to  be  and  occupy  as  Wardens 
of  the  mercery  for  and  in  the  room  of  any  the  three 
under  Wardens,  that  is  to  say  2  persons  of  them  such 
as  before  have  been  WTardens,  but  not  within  the  time 
or  space  of  5  years  before  the  day  of  the  said  election 
complete  the  nomination  of  which  said  2  persons  shall 
be  and  stand  for  and  in  the  election  of  the  first  and 
upperest  of  the  said  3  under  Wardens,  also  other 
2  persons  such  as  have  not  been  Wardens  to  be  also 
named  for  the  election  of  the  third  Warden.  Where  then 
also  that  any  thing  as  by  infortune  or  otherwise  happen 
unto  any  person  in  such  manner  as  aforesaid  elected  and 
chosen  Warden,  which  God  forbid,  that  the  old  Warden 
so  chosen  the  said  new  Warden  by  virtue  of  his  said 
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ordinance  be  not  for  him  in  any  wise  charged  neither 
for  the  election  nor  for  money,  jewels,  or  other  goods 
to  him  delivered  or  by  him  to  be  received  in  time  of 
his  wardenship  but  utterly  thereof  to  be  quit  and 
discharged  for  evermore.  To  whose  good  rules  and 
obeisance  all  persons  of  and  under  the  governance  of 
the  same  fellowship,  or  owing  to  be,  shall  be  obedient 
and  ready  at  all  lawful  summones  and  warnings  for 
to  come  at  their  warning,  calling,  and  sending  for  and 
of  every  of  them  by  their  beadle  or  any  other  in  their 
name,  and  also  to  observe  maintain  and  keep  all 
ordinances  now  made  and  to  be  made  for  the  worship 
and  profit  of  the  same,  upon  pain  to  pay  unto  the 
Wardens  or  unto  one  of  them  the  fines  and  pains  in 
the  said  ordinances  as  by  the  discretions  of  the  said 
Wardens  or  by  2  of  them  put  accorded  and  established. 
And  that  every  person  offending  to  pay  the  said  pain 
and  fine  by  the  said  Wardens  or  by  2  of  them  set  and 
judged  when  that  it  is  duly  asked  upon  pain  to  pay 
double  and  so  as  often  as  he  doth  the  contrary." 

34.  That  if  a  Warden  died  the  three  surviving 
Wardens  should  choose  one  in  his  place. 

40.  That  every  shopholder  of  the  fellowship  should 
come  to  the  courts  and  especially  the  general  courts 
and  to  the  four  quarter  days  if  warned  upon  pain  of 
3s.  4d.  to  be  paid  to  the  common  box,  lawful  excuse 
or  license  excepted. 

47.  That  for  great  considerations  and  ease  of 
the  generality  of  the  fellowship  of  the  mercery,  twelve 
sad  and  discreet  persons  such  as  had  been  Wardens 
of  the   fellowship   should    be   yearly   named  Assistants 
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the  which,  for  certain  particular  matters  and  causes  of 
the  livelihood  and  also  for  other  complaints,  should 
be  in  power  with  the  Wardens  to  hear,  examine,  deter- 
mine and  judge  as  by  their  discretions  should  be 
deemed  with  right  and  conscience  to  be  done  for  the 
weal,  worship  and  profit  of  the  fellowship  ;  and  for  the 
absence  of  Assistants  the  Wardens  might  appoint  other 
persons  in  the  livery  to  be  deputies  for  such  Assistants. 
That  no  manner  of  gift  or  grant  should  be  of  the 
Common  Seal,  nor  any  sentence  or  judgment  to  any 
charge  of  the  generality  of  the  fellowship,  until  that 
every  such  thing  should  be  first  unto  the  fellowship 
in  open  and  general  Court  showed  and  by  the  most 
part  of  them  thereunto  agreed. 

50.  That  no  apprentice  should  be  taken  until  he 
had  been  first  unto  the  Wardens,  or  one  of  them  pre- 
sented, and  by  them  or  one  of  them  admitted  ;  that 
no  person  should  take  more  than  four  apprentices 
at  one  time  ;  that  apprentices  should  be  of  the  full 
age  of  16  years,  and  not  disfigured  or  maimed  and 
free  of  birth,  to  be  bound  for  not  less  than  ten  years 
upon  pain  of  £10,  and  to  be  sworn  and  entered  for 
apprentices  at  Mercers'  Hall.  That  any  freeman's 
son  of  the  fellowship  born  in  wedlock,  after  his  father 
should  have  been  made  free  of  the  same,  for  apprentice 
should  be  admitted  sworn  and  entered  on  payment  of 
2s.  to  the  common  box  and  to  the  beadle  4d.  ;  that 
on  the  term  expiring  the  Master  should  bring  the 
apprentice  to  Mercers'  Hall  to  be  by  the  Wardens  or 
one  of  them  admitted  sworn  and  entered  paying 
therefor  to  the  Company  3s.  4d.  and  to  the  beadle  8d. 
and   that    the   Wardens    might    allow    persons    of    the 
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fellowship  occupying  no  feat  of  merchandise  but 
making  of  vestments,  outer  clothes,  broidering  and 
setting  only  to  take  apprentices  of  the  age  of  12  for 
the  term  of  not  less  than  14  years. 

Oaths  are  prescribed  by  the  ordinances,  and  among 
others  one  for  those  desiring  to  be  made  free  of  the 
Company,  which  is  as  follows,  and  omitting  parts  now 
obsolete  is  in  the  same  form  as  that  now  taken  by  the 
freemen  : — 

r  Ye  shall  swear  that  ye  shall  be  true  unto  our  liege 
Lord  the  King  and  to  his  heirs  Kings.  Ye  shall  also 
be  obedient  and  ready  to  come  to  all  lawful  summonses 
and  warnings  of  the  Wardens  of  the  mercery  when 
and  as  often  as  ye  be  duly  monished  and  warned  by 
them  or  by  any  of  them  by  their  beadle  or  by  any 
other  in  their  name  lawful  excuse  always  except.  All 
lawful  ordinances  and  rules  by  the  fellowship  of  the 
mercery  ordained  made  and  stablished  and  hereafter 
for  the  weal  worship  and  profit  of  the  said  fellowship 
to  be  made  ye  shall  hold  and  keep.  All  lawful  com- 
munications necessary  ordinances  and  counsels  for 
the  welfare  of  the  said  fellowship  and  the  secrets 
thereof  to  you  shewed  you  shall  keep  secret  and  hold 
for  counsel  and  them  nor  any  of  them  to  discover 
or  shew  by  any  means  or  colour  unto  any  person  or 
persons  of  any  other  fellowship.  Ye  shall  also  be 
contributory  to  all  charges  to  you  put  by  the  Wardens 
and  by  the  fellowship  and  to  bear  and  pay  your  part  of 
charge  set  for  your  degree  like  as  other  of  the  same 
fellowship  shall  do  for  their  degree.  Moreover  ye 
shall  not  depart  out  of  the  said  fellowship  for  to 
serve  nor  ye  shall  not  accompany  you  with  any  person 
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or  persons  of  any  other  fellowship  wherethrough 
prejudice  and  hurt  may  in  any  wise  grow  unto  the  said 
fellowship  of  the  mercery.  And  over  this  ye  shall  swear 
that  during  the  time  of  your  service  ye  shall  neither  buy 
nor  sell  for  your  own  self  nor  for  any  other  person, 
nor  that  ye  shall  receive  any  goods  or  merchandises 
by  any  colour  belonging  unto  any  other  person  than 
only  to  your  master  which  that  ye  now  serve,  or  shall 
serve,  within  the  fellowship  of  the  mercery  except  by 
his  special  license  and  will.  Also  that  ye  shall  not 
take  any  shop,  house,  chamber,  cellar  nor  warehouse 
by  any  colour  for  to  occupy  buying  and  selling  unto 
such  time  as  that  ye  have  been  with  the  Wardens  of 
the  mercery  for  the  time  being  and  by  one  of  them  for 
shopholder  admitted  sworn  and  entered.  Nor  that  ye 
shall  take  or  have  any  apprentice  or  any  so  for  to 
occupy  until  that  he  be  by  you  unto  one  of  the  said 
Wardens  for  apprentice  first  presented  and  by  the 
said  Wardens  so  admitted.  Also  such  points  and  every 
of  them  to  your  power  well  and  truly  ye  shall  hold 
and  keep.     So  help  you  God  and  by  this  book." 

By  these  ordinances  all  the  Livery  were  bound  to 
attend  the  funerals  of  deceased  Liverymen,  and  the 
annual  dirges  and  masses  for  Whittington  and  Dame 
Alice  Wyche,  the  procession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  to  Westminster  (especially  when  a  Mercer  was 
Lord  Mayor  or  Sheriff),  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  St. 
Paul's  on  All  Hallows,  Christmas  and  two  following 
days,  New  Year's,  Twelfth  and  Candlemas  days,  and 
other  processions  on  special  occasions. 

No  more  ordinances  appear  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Company  until  1580,  when  a  register,  or  black  book, 
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was  ordered  to  be  kept  of  the  names  of  debtors  and  of 
persons  fit  to  hear  assessment. 

In  the  year  1804  the  ordinances  then  in  existence 
were  revised. 
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CHARTERS    OF    PHILIP    AND    MARY, 
ELIZABETH,    AND    JAMES    I. 

The  next  confirmation  of  the  Company's  charters 
was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  In  1558  writs  of 
Quo  Warranto  were  issued  against  the  London  Companies 
to  compel  them  to  apply  for  a  confirmation  of  their 
privileges,  probably  with  a  view  to  extort  money,  for 
in  the  previous  year  a  forced  loan  of  £100,000  had  been 
exacted  from  the  City,  of  which  the  Mercers'  quota  was 
£7*555  us.  id. 

The  Mercers  determined  by  the  advice  of  counsel  to 
sue  for  a  confirmation  charter,  and  one  was  accordingly 
granted,  dated  15th  July,  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary, 
merely  reciting  and  fully  confirming  the  charters  of 
Richard  II  and  Henry  VI.  Queen  Mary  died  in  the 
same  year,  and  the  Company  sought  the  renewal  of 
their  charters  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  grant  is 
dated  the  20th  June  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign.  It 
is  merely  a  charter  of  confirmation  reciting  by  inspeximus 
and  confirming  the  preceding  charters.  In  the  same 
way  the  charter  was  renewed  by  James  I,  13th  August, 
161 1,  and  this  is  the  governing  charter  of  the  Company. 

The  fine  paid  to  the  Crown  for  the  charter  of  Philip 
and  Mary  was  £25,  for  that  of  Elizabeth  £8,  and  for  that 
of  James  £14. 

The  Company  did  not  seek  for  the  confirmation  of 
their  charters  by  Charles  I.  In  1652,  during  the  Long 
Parliament,  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of    Commons    to    report    how    corporations    might    be 
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suitable  to  and  agreeable  with  government  of  a  Common- 
wealth, and  how  their  respective  charters  might  be 
altered  and  remodelled.  The  Wardens  of  the  Mercers 
received  on  the  29th  November,  1652,  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  desiring  the  production  of 
their  charter  of  incorporation,  and  after  some  months 
had  elapsed  and  the  order  had  been  repeated  the  Wardens 
were  authorised  to  lay  the  Company's  charters  before 
the  Committee.  The  violent  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  by  Cromwell  soon  followed.  In  Barebones' 
Parliament  another  Committee  was  appointed  for  trade 
and  corporations,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
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CHARTER    OF    CHARLES    II. 


WRITS   OF   QUO   WARRANTO. 


In  the  year  1681  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  was 
brought  against  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  the 
franchises  of  the  City  were  declared  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  be  forfeited.  Before  the  judgment 
was  carried  into  execution,  however,  the  City  made 
submission,  and  a  new  charter  was  granted.  Thereupon 
an  attack  was  at  once  made  upon  the  Companies. 

In  1684  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  was  served  upon 
the  Master  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  on  the  Com- 
pany petitioning  to  learn  the  King's  pleasure,  they  were 
informed  that  he  desired  them  to  surrender  the  govern- 
ing part  of  their  Corporation  so  that  he  might  have 
power  to  dismiss  their  Master,  Wardens,  Assistants  and 
Clerk  whenever  he  might  think  fit.  The  Company  in 
General  Court  discussed  these  proposals  at  great  length, 
and  eventually  agreed  to  comply  by  a  majority  of  17, 
the  votes  being  68  in  favour,  51  against.  A  deed  of 
surrender  was  prepared  by  the  Attorney-General,  and 
sealed  by  the  Company  on  the  20th  October,  1684,  and 
a  new  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany by  the  King  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £200. 
This  charter  is  dated  the  22nd  December,  1684,  and 
after  reciting  the  instrument  of  surrender  proceeds  to 
state  that  the  King  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant 
another  charter  under  such  restrictions  as  he  thought 
fit.  The  Mercers'  Company  were  incorporated  under 
their  old   name  with  power  to  hold  lands,  of  pleading 
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and  of  being  impleaded,  and  to  have  a  Common 
Seal.  It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  yearly 
chosen  for  the  Company  a  Master  and  three  Wardens, 
that  thirty  or  more  should  be  Assistants  to  them  ;  that 
courts  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  (twelve, 
including  the  Master  and  Wardens  or  their  deputies  to 
be  a  quorum)  should  have  full  power  to  conduct  the 
Company's  affairs  and  make  ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  free  of  the  Company  or  exercising  the  mistery 
in  London.  The  first  Master,  Wardens  and  Assistants 
were  named  in  the  charter,  as  well  as  the  Clerk,  and  all 
of  them  were  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, and  take  the  oath  and  make  the  declaration 
prescribed  by  the  Corporations  act.  It  was  further 
provided  that  none  should  be  elected  but  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  all  serving  as  Master  and 
Wardens  should  be  Assistants  for  life  unless  removed, 
and  that  the  Clerk  should  be  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  power  was  reserved  for  the  King  and  his  successors 
to  remove  at  pleasure,  by  order  in  Council,  the  Master, 
Wardens,  Assistants  and  Clerk.  The  Company  were 
made  subject  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  all  things 
concerning  the  government  of  the  City.  The  new 
charter  further  declared  that  none  should  be  admitted 
on  the  livery  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
nor  any  person  not  approved  by  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, or  without  taking  the  above  oath  and  declaration, 
and  it  empowered  the  Company  to  purchase  lands  to 
the  value  of  £200  per  annum,  and  confirmed  their 
privileges  and  possessions  not  abrogated  by  the  charter. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  charter  placed  the  Company 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
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Charles  II  died  soon  after,  and  it  was  left  to  his 
successor,  James  II,  to  put  the  new  charter  in  force  by 
dismissing  two  of  the  Wardens  and  many  of  the  liverymen. 
The  King,  however,  found  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
on  the  approaching  invasion  of  William  of  Orange  he 
sent  back  the  surrendered  charters  of  the  City  and 
Companies  and  stated  his  intention  to  restore  their 
ancient  privileges.  Four  days  before  the  Prince  of 
Orange  set  sail  from.  Helvoetsluys,  James  issued  a 
proclamation  restoring  to  all  corporations  their  ancient 
charters  and  possessions. 

The  Parliament  which  perfected  the  revolution 
passed  an  act  2  William  and  Mary,  session  I,  chapter  8, 
for  reversing  the  judgment  against  the  City  as  illegal 
and  arbitrary.  By  this  act  the  City  was  restored  to  all 
its  former  rights  and  all  the  Companies  and  Corporations 
of  the  City  were  declared  incorporated  as  they  were 
previous  to  the  judgment  on  the  writ  of  Quo  Warranto, 
and  all  lands,  liberties,  privileges,  precedences  and 
immunities  then  lawfully  enjoyed  by  them  were  restored 
and  all  surrenders  of  their  former  liberties,  and  the  new 
charters  of  incorporation  by  Charles  II  declared  null 
and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Thus  were  the  Mercers  restored  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  ancient  charters  of  which  that  of  James  I  is 
the  latest. 


6i 

BYE-LAWS    OF    1808. 

The  Bye-laws  of  the  Company  were  settled  at  a 
General  Court  on  the  31st  March,  1808,  and  have  beer- 
very  slightly  altered  since. 

The  first  bye-law  provides  that  the  Prime  Warden 
shall  act  as  Master  of  the  Company  for  one  whole  year, 
that  the  second  Warden  act  as  his  deputy,  that  the 
third  Warden  superintend  the  books,  goods  and  muni- 
ments of  the  Company  and  take  charge  of  a  key  of  the 
iron  safe,  that  the  fourth  Warden  superintend  the 
receipts  and  payments,  the  rental  and  appropriation 
book,  and  take  charge  of  a  key  of  the  iron  safe. 

The  second  provides  that  the  Wardens  and  Court  of 
Assistants  when  they  deem  it  expedient  shall  elect  by 
show  of  hands  such  freemen  of  the  Company  as  they 
think  proper  to  be  upon  the  Livery. 

The  third  that  the  Wardens  and  Court  of  Assistants 
when  they  deem  it  expedient  shall  appoint  additional 
Assistants  from  the  members  of  the  Company  who  have 
taken  up  their  livery,  and  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 
said  Court  shall  appear  most  fit  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  Company  and  support  the  dignity  thereof,  being 
the  first  of  all  the  Companies. 

The  fourth  that  not  less  than  thirteen  members  be 
deemed  a  Court  of  Assistants  of  whom  two  at  least 
shall  be  Wardens,  and  that  no  grant  under  the  Common 
Seal  shall  be  made  without  the  same  being  reported 
to  a  General  Court  and  approved  by  a  majority  thereof. 

The  fifth  bye-law  prescribes  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
freemen,    which    is    practically   the    same   as    has   been 
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mentioned   before   as   prescribed    by  the   ordinances   of 

1504- 

The  sixth  empowers  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  elect 
Wardens  between  the  1st  and  15th  September  in  every 
year. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  relate  to  disqualification  of 
members  of  the  Company  who  shall  have  become  bank- 
rupt or  have  compromised  with  their  creditors  or  shall 
receive  any  pension  or  pecuniary  aid  therefrom. 

The  tenth  that  the  Wardens  do  not  permit  any 
person  to  be  bound  as  apprentice  to  any  member  of 
the  Company  unless  he  has  been  previously  presented 
to  the  Wardens,  and  whose  master  does  not  also  declare 
that  he  is  to  serve  him  really  and  truly  and  not  colour- 
ably. 

The  twelfth  and  fourteenth  that  all  elections  by  the 
General  Court  where  there  is  more  than  one  candidate 
shall  be  by  ballot,  and  that  the  Master  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  all  Courts  and  Committees. 

The  fifteenth  that  no  place  of  profit  or  any  sum  of 
money  shall  be  given  or  expended  without  previous 
notice. 

The  seventeenth  bye-law  provides  that  no  enter- 
tainment and  no  sum  of  money  for  travelling  charges 
shall  be  given  by  a  candidate  for  any  vacant  office 
either  before  or  after  election  ;  and  the  eighteenth  that 
no  member  being  a  workman  or  holding  a  place  of 
profit  under  the  Company  be  summoned  to  the  Courts. 

The  nineteenth  that  no  person  shall  be  hereafter 
admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  Company  except  by 
servitude  or  patrimony. 
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The  twentieth  provides  for  payment  of  fees  to  Courts 
and  Committees,  and  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third  provide  for  the  keeping  of  the  Company's  accounts. 

The  twenty-fourth  provides  that  the  Common  Seal 
of  the  Company  shall  be  kept  under  two  locks  the  keys 
of  which  are  to  be  in  charge  of  the  House  and  Renter 
Wardens  for  the  time  being. 

The  twenty-seventh  that  no  bye-law  be  formed, 
rescinded  or  suspended  without  notice  being  first  given 
in  the  same  manner  as  notices  of  ordinary  motions  are 
given. 
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HISTORY 
IN   THE   i8th   AND   iqth   CENTURIES. 

The  history  of  the  Company  during  the  remainder 
of  the  18th  century  is  uneventful,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  century  they  emerged  from  their 
difficulties  and  the  whole  of  their  debts  were  paid  off. 

During  that  century  the  members  of  the  Company 
seem  to  have  taken  very  little  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  City,  and  very  few  members  are  recorded 
as  having  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  the  last 
Lord  Mayor,  a  member  of  the  Company,  having  been 
Alderman  Newnham,  in  1782. 

In  the  year  1803  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  records  as  to  the  trusts  and  property 
of  the  Company,  and  that  Committee  enquired  very 
fully  into  all  the  Company's  estates  and  trusts. 

The  Company  have  always  been  very  chary  in 
giving  their  freedom,  and  reluctant,  at  least  in  the 
last  two  centuries,  to  admit  strangers  by  redemption 
on  payment  of  a  fee. 

In  1745  the  freedom  was  presented  to  Prince  William 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  "asa  testimony  of  the 
Company's  grateful  sense  of  his  care,  valour  and  conduct 
in  pursuing  and  defeating  the  rebels  in  Scotland,  the 
declared  enemies  of  His  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  of  our  happy  constitution  in  church  and 
state." 

The  last  redemptioner  was  Baden  Powell,  the  grand- 
father  of  Lt. -General  Sir  Robert  S.  S.  Baden  Powell, 
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K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  the  present  Master  of  the  Company, 
who  was  admitted  in  1794  on  payment  of  £50. 

In  1814,  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
and  important  advantages  that  had  resulted  to  the 
British  Empire  from  the  zeal  and  valour  displayed  by 
Lieutenant-General  Lord  Hill  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  Company  resolved  that  the  freedom  should 
be  presented  to  him  in  a  gold  box  of  the  value  of 
100  guineas.  Lord  Hill  was  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  the  first  protestant  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  who  was  three,  if  not  four,  times  Master  of 
the  Company.  He  died  in  1842,  and  at  a  sale  of  the 
effects  of  one  of  his  collateral  descendants  the  gold  box 
was  re-purchased  by  the  Company  and  is  now  among 
their  plate. 

In  1863,  the  freedom  of  the  Company  was  presented 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  Edward  VII,  and  in  1886  and  1888  his  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  present  King  George  V,  were 
also  made  free. 

In  the  year  1818  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  charities  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that 
Commission  made  several  reports,  in  some  of  which  the 
charities  of  the  Company  were  very  exhaustively  dealt 
with.  In  1834  another  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  municipal  corporations  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  that  Commission,  after  enquiring  into 
the  state  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  commenced 
an  enquiry  into  the  Livery  Companies.  The  Mercers' 
Company,  like  many  other  of  the  Livery  Companies, 
declined  to   give  any  information   to  that  Commission. 
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In  the  year  1880  another  Commission  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  Livery  Companies,  and  all  of  them 
made  very  full  returns  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
Earl  of  Derbv  was  Chairman  of  this  commission, 
which  is  known  as  his  commission.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  the  Earl  of  Selborne, 
then  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  second  time,  gave  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

About  the  year  1874,  several  Committees  of  the 
Company  sat  and  reported  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
accommodation  of  the  Hall  and  reception  rooms,  and  the 
Company,  taking  advantage  of  negotiations  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  (which  resulted  in  the  latter 
buying  a  strip  of  land  in  Cheapside  to  widen  the  street), 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  their  houses  from  the 
Old  Jewry  to  Ironmonger  Lane,  and  had  plans  prepared 
for  re-building  and  for  building  a  new  staircase  and 
drawing  room.  Tenders  were  obtained,  and  Messrs. 
Ashby  &  Horner's  tender  was  accepted.  The  building 
was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
Barnes  Williams,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Company,  and  the 
staircase,  vestibule  and  drawing  room  from  plans  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Grace.  The  large  windows  in  the  Hall  were 
slightly  altered  and  stained  glass  placed  therein.  The 
central  figures  in  the  six  windows  are  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket,  King  Richard  II,  Richard  Whittington,  Dean 
Colet,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and 
in  the  side  windows  there  are  the  arms  of  twentv-four 

J 

eminent  members  and  benefactors  of  the  Company, 
while  the  Royal  Arms,  the  City  Arms,  the  Arms  of  the 
Company,  and  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers'  Company 
are  in  the   smaller  windows.      In  addition  to  the  rooms 
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mentioned  above,  the  Company  built  shops  in  Cheapside, 
and  shops  and  offices  at  the  corner  of  Old  Jewry  and 
Ironmonger  Lane. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Company's  offices  and  the 
clerk's  house  and  two  houses  in  Ironmonger  Lane 
were  taken  down  and  new  offices  built  from  plans  of 
Mr.  Dendy  Watney,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Company,  and 
a  large  block  of  offices  was  also  built  in  Ironmonger  Lane. 

On  the  13th  January,  1894,  the  Company  celebrated 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  their  first 
charter  by  Richard  II,  on  the  13th  January,  1393-4. 
A  service  was  held  at  the  Mercers'  Chapel  on  the 
17th  January  in  that  year,  and  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  the  Ven.  Dr.  Edwin  Palmer. 
Before  the  sermon,  the  following  bidding  prayer  was 
read  : — 

"  Ye  shall  pray  for  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
that  is,  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  dis- 
persed throughout  the  whole  world,  and  especially  for  the 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  :  and  herein 
I  require  you  most  especially  to  pray  for  the  Queen's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty  our  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria, 
Queen  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith  and  Supreme  Governor  in  these  Her  realms, 
and  all  other  Her  dominions  and  countries,  over  all 
persons  in  all  causes,  as  well  Ecclesiastical  as  Temporal  : 
and  here  are  we  specially  bound  to  remember  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  King  Richard  II,  by  whose  Charter 
the  Company  of  Mercers  were  incorporated,  and  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty    Queen   Elizabeth,  a  free  sister 
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of  the  said  Company.  Ye  shall  also  pray  for  the 
Ministers  of  God's  Holy  Word  and  Sacraments,  as  well 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  as  other  Pastors  and  Curates  : 
Ye  shall  also  pray  for  the  Queen's  most  honourable 
Council,  and  for  all  the  Nobility  and  Magistrates  of  this 
realm,  that  all  and  every  of  these  in  their  several 
callings,  may  serve  truly  and  painfully  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  edifying  and  well-governing  of  His  people, 
remembering  the  account  that  they  must  make  :  Also 
ye  shall  pray  for  the  whole  Commons  of  this  realm, 
that  they  may  live  in  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  God,  in 
humble  obedience  to  the  Queen,  and  brotherly  charity 
one  to  another. 

"  Finally,  let  us  praise  God  for  all  those  which  are 
departed  out  of  this  life  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
especially  the  benefactors  of  this  Company,  among 
whom  I  would  mention  Richard  Whittington,  Dr.  John 
Colet  (Dean  of  St.  Paul's),  Richard  Collier,  Alderman 
William  Dauntsey,  Sir  John  Alleyn,  Dame  Joan 
Bradbury,  Sir  Richard  Gresham  and  Dame  Isabella 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  Baptist,  Viscount  Campden,  and  Eliza- 
beth, Viscountess  Campden,  Sir  Thomas  Bennett,  and 
Richard  Fishborne.  And  let  us  pray  unto  God,  that 
we  may  have  grace  to  direct  our  lives  after  their  good 
example,  that  this  life  ended,  we  may  be  made  partakers 
with  them  of  the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  life 
everlasting." 

After  the  service  a  banquet  was  given  in  the  Hall 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Company  who  were  able  to 
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attend,  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Lane,  the  then  Master,  in 
the  chair. 

Several  members  of  the  Company  served  in  the 
Boer  War,  and  three  of  them  lost  their  lives  there.  The 
Company  put  up  a  tablet  in  the  Chapel  to  their  memory, 
on  which  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

H  ON  OR     DEO. 

THIS   TABLET  IS   PLACED   HERE 

IN   MEMORY   OF 

EUGENE  CLEMENTI-SMITH,    D.S.O. 

LIEUT.    IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY 

DIED   FROM   WOUNDS   RECEIVED   IN 

ACTION,   4  OCTf   1901,   AGED   54. 

JACK   SOUTHARD  WATNEY 

LIEUT.    IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY 

KILLED   IN  ACTION    25    DECr    1 901    AGED    19. 

FREDk.    EDMUND  Wm.    DUBOIS, 

DIED    16    MAY    1902   AGED  42. 

THEY   LOST  THEIR   LIVES   IN   THE 
WAR   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA    1 899-1 902. 
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SOME    EMINENT   MERCERS. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Mercers'  Company,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  note  some  of  its  most  eminent  members,  and  various 
benefactions  and  charities. 


RICHARD   WHITTINGTON. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Company  the  name  which 
stands  out  most  prominently  is  that  of  Richard 
Whittington,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  City  magnates 
in  Plantagenet  times  ;  he  is  certainly  the  best  known, 
and  with  no  other  are  legend  and  romance  so  blended 
with  sober  history. 

It  may  be  taken  that  his  story  is  substantially  true. 
Antiquaries  have  denied  him  his  early  trials,  but  most 
of  them  have  left  him  his  most  precious  possession, 
his  cat.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  indeed  a  country 
lad,  although  of  gentle  descent,  who  came  to  London 
to  seek  his  fortune  and  became  an  apprentice  that  he 
might  be  a  citizen.  He  was  a  type  of  many  born  of 
the  landowning  classes,  younger  sons,  who  in  the  great 
city  rose  to  wealth  and  power  ;  and  to  this  day  his 
legendary  story  embodies  the  ancient  conception  of 
London  as  the  place  where  the  adventurous,  the  ambitious 
and  the  needy  might  attain  their  desires. 

Whittington  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Whittington,  of  Pauntley,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  his  mother,  who  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Berkeley   before    she    married   his   father,   belonged   to 
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the  family  of  Mansel,  a  Devonshire  house  of  the  same 
social  rank.  He  therefore  was  not  friendless,  nor  was 
he  of  obscure  origin — he  came  of  a  good  old  stock,  and 
was  neither  a  country  clown  nor  a  gutter-born  town 
lad.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  father,  who  died 
when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  was  probably  born  in 
1358.  When  he  was  about  13  years  old  he  was  sent 
up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  usual  way  by 
apprenticeship  and  honourable  trade.  Whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  unkind  cook  who  drove 
the  boy  away  until  on  Highgate  Hill  he  heard  the  bells 
of  Bow  Church  ringing  "  Turn  again  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,"  may  well  be  doubted.  Of 
the  legend  of  the  cat  it  may  be  remarked  that  Wrhitting- 
ton  in  his  later  years  attributed  his  success  in  life  to  a 
cat,  and  that  200  years  after  his  death,  when  Elstrack 
issued  a  woodcut  of  him,  people  would  not  buy  it,  until 
a  cat  was  inserted.  After  seven  years'  service  to  Sir 
John  Fitz  Warren,  who  was  probably  a  Mercer,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
shortly  after  married  Alice,  his  master's  daughter. 
He  possessed  the  qualities  of  work,  patience,  thrift  and 
discernment,  and  so  he  throve  in  business. 

He  is  first  mentioned  in  the  City  records  as  contri- 
buting five  marks  as  his  share  of  a  loan  to  the 
City,  the  lowest  assessment  of  any,  although  there  were 
many  others  who  gave  the  same  sum,  so  that  he  must 
then  have  been  21  years  old  and  a  freeman  of  the  City. 
It  does  not  appear  when  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Mercers' 
guild,  but  he  was  the  first  of  the  four  Wardens  chosen 
in  the  years  1395,  1401  and  1408.  In  June,  1397,  he 
was  appointed  Mayor  in  the  place    of   Adam  Bamme, 


/  - 
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who  died  during  his  year,   and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  was  re-elected. 

There  are  very  few  records  of  the  ventures  in 
commerce  of  Richard  Whittington,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  he  supplied  the  wedding  trousseau  of  the 
Princess  Blanche,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry  IV, 
on  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  wedding  dresses,  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold  for  the 
marriage  of  another  daughter  of  the  same  King,  Philippa, 
Queen  of  Denmark. 

In  the  year  1406  Whittington  was  again  elected 
Mayor,  and  the  manner  of  his  election  is  thus  described  : 

"  John  Wodecok,  Mayor,  considering  that  upon  the 
feast  of  the  translation  of  St.  Edward  the  King  and 
Confessor,  he  and  all  the  Aldermen  of  the  said  City, 
and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  wealthier  and  more 
substantial  Commoners  of  the  same  City,  ought  to 
meet  at  the  Guildhall,  to  elect  a  new  Mayor  for  the 
ensuing  year,  ordered  that  a  Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  be  celebrated  with  solemn  music  in  the  Chapel 
annexed  to  the  said  Guildhall,  to  the  end  that  the 
same  Commonalty  might  be  able,  peacefully  and 
amicably,  to  nominate  two  able  and  proper  persons 
to  be  Mayors  of  the  said  City  for  the  ensuing  year, 
by  favour  of  the  clemency  of  our  Saviour,  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  said  City." 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  commoners 
"  peacefully  and  amicably,  without  any  clamour 
or  discussion,  did  becomingly  nominate  Richard 
Whytyngton,  mercer,  and  Drew  Barentyn,  goldsmith, 
through    John    Westone,  common  serjeant   of  the  said 
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City,  and  presented  the  same.  And  hereupon  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  with  closed  doors  in  the  same 
chamber  chose  Richard  Whytyngton  aforesaid,  by 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  Mayor  of  the 
City  for  the  ensuing  year." 

In  the  year  1419  he  was  elected  Mayor  for  the  last 
time,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  made  great  banquet 
for  King  Henry  V  and  Catherine  of  France,  his  wife, 
and  when  Catherine  spoke  of  the  fires  which  were  fed 
with  cedar  and  perfumed  wood,  the  Mayor  proposed 
to  feed  the  flames  with  something  still  more  costly  and 
valuable,  and  threw  into  the  fire  the  King's  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  £60,000.  If  this  story  is  true,  no  wonder 
that  when  Henry  V  was  about  to  repair  Westminster 
Abbey  he  would  have  none  of  the  work  taken  in  hand 
until  Whittington  had  been  consulted  and  had  seen 
and  approved  the  plans. 

In  1421  he  was  Mayor  of  the  Staple,  which  was  then 
at  Calais,  and  in  the  year  1422  he  died  without  children, 
having  survived  his  wife  many  years.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal,  which 
he  had  rebuilt,  and  a  sumptuous  marble  monument  was 
erected  over  his  grave  with  a  very  long  Latin  inscription, 
his  name  being  Latinised  as  Ricardus  Albificans 
Villam.  At  the  reformation  his  body  was  disinterred 
by  the  Rector  of  the  Church,  who  hoped  to  find  treasure 
buried  with  it.  The  Rector  took  the  lead  in  which  the 
body  was  wrapped,  and  left  the  body  lying  about  until 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  compelled  to  bury  it 
again.  In  the  great  fire  of  1666  the  Church  was  utterly 
destroyed,  but  no  monument  was  put  up  to  Whittington's 
memory  when  it  was  rebuilt. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  particularly  the 
munificent  works  of  charity  which  were  carried  out  by 
Whittington  during  his  lifetime,  or  by  his  executors 
after  his  death,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  addition 
to  rebuilding  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  before  alluded 
to,  he  or  they  rebuilt  the  prison  of  Newgate,  built  or 
repaired  the  City  conduits,  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  building  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the 
Guildhall  and  Library  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  established  a  chaplain  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He 
appointed  John  Coventry,  John  White,  John  Carpenter 
and  William  Grove  to  be  executors  of  his  will,  which 
was  proved  in  March,  1422-3. 

In  a  recent  magazine  the  following  lines  occur,  and 

I  am  tempted  to  insert  them. 

"  He  became 
The  Father  of  the  City.     Felons  died 
Of  fever  in  old  Newgate.     He  rebuilt 
The  prison.     London  sickened  from  the  lack 
Of  water,  and  he  made  fresh  fountains  flow. 
He  heard  the  cry  of  suffering  and  disease, 
And  built  the  stately  hospital  that  still 
Shines  like  an  angel's  lanthorn  through  the  night, 
The  stately  halls  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
He  saw  men  wrapt  in  ignorance,  and  he  raised 
Schools,  colleges,  and  libraries.     He  heard 
The  cry  of  the  old  and  weary,  and  he  built 
Houses  of  Refuge. 

"  Even  so  he  kept 

His  prentice  vows  of  Duty,  Industry, 

Obedience,  words  contemned  of  every  fool 

Who  shrinks  from  law  ;    yet  were  those  ancient 

vows 

The  adamantine  pillars  of  the  State. 

Let  all  who  play  their  Samson  be  well  warned 

That  Samsons  perish,  too  ! 

T    T       j       •  » j  "  His  monument 

Is  London  ! 
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In  November,  1424,  his  executors  obtained  a  charter 
from  King  Henry  VI  to  found  a  College  and  an  Alms- 
house, both  of  which  were  situate  close  to  St.  Michael's 
Church.  The  College  consisted  of  five  secular  chaplains, 
one  to  be  the  Master,  two  Clerks  and  four  choristers, 
and  the  Master  was  Rector  of  the  Church.  It  was 
endowed  with  a  rent  charge  of  £63  per  annum  out  of 
the  testator's  estate.  In  the  foundation  of  the  College, 
his  priests  were  enjoined  to  pray  for  the  souls,  not  for 
Henry  IV  whom  the  Londoners  made  King,  but  for 
Richard  II  whom  London  had  deposed,  the  gallant  king 
of  his  youth. 

The  Almshouses  were  founded  for  13  men,  one  to 
be  the  Tutor,  and  were  endowed  with  £40  per  annum, 
also  out  of  his  estate.  The  original  ordinances  have 
been  in  the  Company's  keeping  ever  since  they  were 
made  and  are  among  their  choicest  possessions.  There 
is  a  very  interesting  miniature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  representing  the  death  bed  of  Whittington,  who 
is  surrounded  by  his' executors,  the  tutor  of  his  alms- 
house, and  his  twelve  bedemen  and  the  apothecary. 
The  names  of  the  executors  are  written  on  their  gowns. 

The  ordinances  provided  that  while  freemen  of  the 
Company  might  be  admitted  into  the  almshouse,  no 
man  on  the  liver}/  might  be  so  admitted,  the  Company 
being  bound  to  maintain  liverymen,  and  that  the  surplus 
rents  of  the  estates  should  be  applied  towards  aiding 
poor  and  indigent  men  and  women  of  the  Company  and 
Mistery  especially  in  loans  for  a  year  or  less  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Wardens. 

All  the  remaining  lands,  which  were  in  19  parishes 
in  the  City  of   London,  were   devised  to  the   Mercers' 
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Company  upon  trust  to  pay  the  above  rents  and  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  donor's  intentions. 

About  the  time  that  the  original  ordinances  were 
made  the  Company  came  into  possession  of  the  Whit- 
tington  estate.  The  first  year's  accounts  for  1442 
showed  receipts  to  the  amount  of  £281  ns.  id.  and 
payments  £265  us.  5jd. 

The  annual  payments  of  £63  to  the  college  of 
priests  and  £40  to  the  almshouse  were  continued  until 
the  Reformation,  when  the  college  was  suppressed  by 
the  act  for  the  abolition  of  chantries,  etc.,  in  1548.  The 
rent  charge  of  £63  payable  to  the  college  was  then 
purchased  by  the  Mercers'  Company  from  the  Crown. 
The  rent  charge  of  £40  payable  to  the  almshouse  was 
continued  and  was  augmented  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Company  and  by  benefactions  of  Sir  John  Allen, 
Humphrey  Baskerfield,  Alderman  Haydon  and  others. 

The  almshouse,  which,  as  stated  above,  was  for  a 
tutor  and  12  poor  men,  was  situate  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal,  and  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666.  It  was  rebuilt  and 
became  dilapidated  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
The  Company  then  removed  it  to  Highgate  Hill  ;  the 
foundation  was  altered  to  that  of  a  tutor  who  must  be 
a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  priest's  orders, 
a  matron,  and  28  women  either  spinsters  or  widows  of 
the  age  of  55  years  or  upwards.  The  almshouse  was 
then  named  Whittington  College,  and  out-pensions  of 
£40  per  annum  were  established.  In  the  year  1909  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  giving  effect  to  a  scheme 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  management  of 
the  Charity,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  after  providing 
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for  the  upkeep  of  Whittington  College,  one-third  of  the 
remaining  income  should  be  applied  in  the  payment  of 
pensions  and  grants  to  poor  and  indigent  members  of 
the  Company  and  their  families  and  two-thirds  of  such 
residue  in  the  payment  of  pensions  of  not  more  than 
£40  per  annum  to  deserving   and  necessitous   persons. 
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MERCERS'    SCHOOL. 

Mercers'  School  is  one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  London 
and  is  of  Royal  foundation,  of  which  only  one  other 
London  school  can  boast.  It  has,  however,  been  eclipsed 
by  the  larger  and  wealthier  foundation  of  Dean  Colet, 
which  was  placed  by  him  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Mercers'  Company. 

Carlisle  in  his  "  Endowed  Grammar  Schools," 
writing  in  1S18  deploring  the  want  of  a  panegyrist  to 
record  its  merits,  compares  it  in  that  respect  to  ancient 
Rome.  "  Ancient  Rome,  according  to  Sallust  (he  re- 
marks), was  great,  victorious  and  illustrious,  but  its 
mighty  deeds  were  not  gracefully  recorded  nor  richly 
emblazoned.  The  same  fatality  has  attended  Mercers' 
School.  It  as  yet  has  found  no  panegyrist  to  transmit  its 
merits  to  posterity." 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II  there  were  famous 
schools  attached  to  three  principal  churches  in  London 
with  some  of  less  note  attached  to  other  churches  or 
parishes.  The  names  of  the  churches  are  not  given  by 
the  chronicler,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  one  of  the 
schools  was  kept  by  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  about  the  year  1190,  or  at  any  rate  shortly 
afterwards,  and  that  in  that  school  many  of  the  youths 
of  London  were  taught  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

However  this  may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  school  was  founded  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  on  the  decay  of  the  grammar 
schools  which   before  that  time  existed  in  London  and 
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throughout  the  country.  Everything  of  earlier  anti- 
quity is  perhaps  a  little  hazy,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  not  the  first  school  carried  on  on  the  same 
site  and  under  the  same  auspices.  Whether  the  Mercers' 
Company  were  connected  with  it  may  be  doubtful,  but 
if  the  tradition  be  well  founded  that  Dean  Colet  and 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  received  part  of  their  education 
in  it,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  was  so. 

In  the  year  1447  a  petition  was  presented  to  King 
Henry  VI  by  the  rectors  of  the  parishes  of  All  Hallows 
the  Great,  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  St.  Peter,  Cornhill, 
and  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  praying  that  grammar 
schools  might  be  erected  in  their  several  parishes.  The 
rector  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch  was  John  Neel,  the 
Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon,  and  the 
answer  to  the  petition  was  that  "  The  Kyng  wills  that 
it  be  doone  as  it  is  desired  so  that  it  be  doone  bi  the 
advyse  of  the  Ordinary  other  elles  of  the  Archbishope 
of  Canterbury  for  the  tyme  beyng,"  and  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  allowing  the  petition. 

Thus  a  grammar  school  was  established  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Master  of  St.  Thomas  as  the  parson  of  that  parish 
and  agreeably  to  the  ancient  practice  of  holding  schools 
in  churches,  and  was  kept  there  until  the  Reformation. 

The  hospital  being  dissolved  and  its  property  sur- 
rendered to  the  Crown  in  the  year  1538,  the  Company 
purchased  the  hospital  buildings,  with  other  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  from  King  Henry  VIII  and 
covenanted  with  the  King  by  deed  dated  the  21st 
April,  1542,  among  other  things  to  find  and  keep  a 
grammar  school  within  the  City  of  London  perpetually 
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with  a  sufficient  Master  to  teach  25  children  freely  in 
the  same  continually  for  ever. 

Under  this  covenant  Mercers'  School  was  established. 
It  was  first  opened  at  Michaelmas,  1542,  Thomas 
Freeman  being  the  first  Master,  and  was  at  first 
kept  in  the  church  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  called 
the  Mercers'  church,  and  afterwards  in  the  adjoining 
schoolhouse  erected  by  the  Company  in  the  chapel 
under  the  Hall,  thus  acquiring  the  name  of  the  Mercers' 
Chapel  School  or  Mercers'  School. 

In  the  fire  of  London,  Mercers'  Chapel  was  burnt 
and  the  Company  built  a  school  upon  the  site  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  which 
was  not  rebuilt  after  the  fire. 

Mercers'  School  was  about  this  time  benefited  and 
the  Master's  salary  (then  amounting  to  £40  a  year) 
augmented  by  the  gift  of  Thomas  Rich,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  school.  By  his  will  in  1672  Rich  gave 
to  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Mercers'  Company 
after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  all  his  tenements  in  St. 
Mary  Axe  on  condition  that  they  should  yearly  pay 
amongst  other  things  two  exhibitions  of  £6  a  year  each 
to  two  poor  scholars  taught  in  the  Mercers'  Chapel 
School  and  thence  to  be  sent  to  a  University.  He  also 
devised  his  house  and  grounds  at  West  Ham  to  the 
Company  in  trust  (after  meeting  certain  small  payments 
and  providing  for  repairs  of  the  house)  to  pay  one  moiety 
of  the  net  income  to  the  Master  of  Mercers'  School  for 
his  better  maintenance  and  encouragement  in  its  manage- 
ment and  the  education  of  the  scholars,  and  to  apply 
the  other  moiety  to  the  education  of  poor  children  of 
Lambeth.     The    exhibition    fund    accumulated    during 
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the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  when  the  Company 
determined  to  discontinue  the  study  of  Greek  in  the 
school,  the  Charity  Commissioners,  on  the  application 
of  the  Company  in  1882,  made  a  scheme  providing  for 
exhibitions  or  scholarships  of  the  value  of  £25  per 
annum,  to  be  tenable  for  three  years  at  any  place  of 
higher  education  approved  by  the  Company,  the  Com- 
pany being  permitted  to  make  to  any  holder  in  respect 
of  his  exhibition  one  payment  of  £60  to  be  applied 
towards  his  professional  training  or  advancement  in 
life,  instead  of  three  yearly  payments  of  £25  each.  The 
exhibitions  were  to  be  tenable  for  the  purposes  of 
education  only. 

About  the  year  1787  the  Old  Jewry  was  widened, 
and  the  school  pulled  down,  and  the  Company  then 
removed  the  scholars  to  a  house  belonging  to  them, 
No.  13,  Budge  Row,  and  afterwards  to  a  house  opposite 
St.  Antholin's  Church  in  Watling  Street. 

It  was  then  carried  on  in  temporary  rooms  in  Red 
Lion  Court,  Watling  Street,  and  in  the  year  1808  was 
removed  to  a  house  nearly  on  the  site  of  Whittington's 
house  and  college  in  College  Inn,  and  the  number  of 
free  scholars  was  shortly  afterwards  increased  to  35. 
In  1829  the  Company  rebuilt  the  school  on  the  same 
site  in  College  Hill,  and  in  1832  the  number  of  boys  was 
increased  to  70.  The  education  given  consisted  of  a 
general  classical  education,  but  mathematics  and  mer- 
chants' accounts  were  also  taught. 

In  1876  the  Company,  during  the  Mastership  of 
Lord  Selborne  and  by  his  advice,  imposed  a  capitation 
fee  of  £5  per  boy  on  all  boys  to  be  thereafter  admitted 
except  the  25  free  scholars  whom  the  Company  undertook 
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to  teach  when  they  purchased  the  hall  and  contiguous 
premises  from  King  Henry  VIII.  They  also  raised  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  school  to  ioo,  and  directed  that 
learning  Greek  should  not  be  required  of  any  scholars 
in  the  school  whose  parents  or  guardians  did  not  desire 
it,  but  that  the  school  should  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  giving  in  it  the  best  possible  modern  and 
commercial  rather  than  a  classical  education.  The 
places  of  the  25  foundation  scholars  were  to  be  filled  by 
competitive  examination  open  to  all  boys  in  the  school 
under  14  years  of  age,  and  to  be  so  conducted  as  to 
make  the  scholarships  prizes  for  superior  industry  and 
merit.  It  was,  however,  found  impossible  in  so  small 
a  school  to  allow  some  of  the  boys  to  learn  Greek  and 
others  to  abstain  from  learning  it,  and  the  Company 
accordingly  in  the  year  1878  discontinued  the  teaching 
of  Greek  in  the  school. 

In  1900  the  tuition  fees  were  raised  and  were  finally 
fixed  at  £10  ios.,  a  reduced  fee  being  charged  for  boys 
who  entered  under  the  age  of  11  years,  and  in  191 1 
the  Company  established  two  scholarships  of  £50  a  year 
for  scholars  going  direct  from  the  school  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

The  school  was  increased  in  1879  to  125  boys,  and 
in  1880  to  150  boys,  ^and  alterations  in  the  school 
buildings  were  made  for  their  accommodation. 

Amongst  the  distinguished  scholars  who  received 
their  education  in  the  Mercers'  Chapel  School  were 
probably  Dr.  John  Colet  (Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  founder 
of  St.  Paul's  School)  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (founder 
of  the  Royal  Exchange)  ;  John  Young  (Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1589)  ;  John  Davenant  (Bishop  of  Salisbury 
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in  1641)  ;  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  (Earl  of  Middlesex  and 
Lord  Treasurer  to  King  James  I)  ;  and  Walter  Wren 
(Bishop  of  Ely  in  1667).  During  the  last  century  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Tiarks,  who  founded  the  Tiarks  scholarship 
at  Cambridge,  Sir  Bradford  Leslie,  K.C.I.E.,  and  his 
brother,  George  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  Mr.  Hammond  Chubb, 
a  former  secretary  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Joseph 
Keech  Aston,  late  secretary  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
Sir  William  Birt,  late  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  the  Rev.  Henry  White,  once  chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Right  Rev.  Jabez  C.  Whitley, 
Bishop  of  Chota  Nagpur,  were  also  educated  in  the 
school,  besides  members  of  the  Company  who  are  now 
living. 

In  the  year  1890  the  Company  decided  in  comme- 
moration of  the  500th  year  after  the  granting  of  their 
first  charter  in  1393,  to  increase  the  school,  and  looked 
about  for  a  site  on  which  they  could  build.  It  was 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Company  with  King  Henry  VIII  that  a  site  should 
be  sought  for  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  in  the  year  1892  the  Company  were  able  to  purchase 
Barnard's  Inn,  Holborn,  with  an  area  of  27,000  feet 
superficial,  including  the  buildings  standing  on  it. 

Barnard's  Inn  was  an  Inn  of  Chancery  and  was 
dependent  on  Gray's  Inn.  It  was  anciently  called 
Mackworth's  Inn,  as  belonging  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  VI  to  Dr.  John  Mackworth,  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
and  was  given  by  him  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Lincoln  to  find  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine  service  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  George  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  where  he 
was    buried.       It    was,     however,    shortly    afterwards 
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converted  into  an  Inn  of  Chancery  and  called  Barnard's 
Inn  from  its  being  then  in  the  occupation  of  one  Barnard, 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  granted  leases  of  it  to  the 
ancients  of  the  Inn  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
freehold  was  purchased  by  the  then  Trustees  of  the  Inn. 
The  arms  of  the  Inn  which  appear  in  the  hall  and  also 
on  the  buildings  outside  in  Holborn,  were  those  of 
Mackworth,  party  per  pale,  indented  ermine  and  sable, 
a  chevron  gules  fretted  or  with  the  motto  "  Regi 
Regnoque  fideles." 

The  hall  was  probably  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI,  although  it  was  altered  greatly,  if  not  entirely 
rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  original  louvre 
or  lantern  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  still  remains,  recalling 
the  time  when  a  fire  was  lit  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  the  smoke  escaped  through  the  roof.  The  Inn  was 
not  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  but  suffered 
severely  from  the  fire  by  which  Langdale's  distillery, 
which  adjoined  it  on  the  east,  was  destroyed  during 
the  Gordon  riots  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Some 
of  the  chambers  were  burnt  and  other  parts  of  the  Inn 
damaged,  but  the  hall  was  happily  untouched.  Many 
of  the  buildings  have  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  new  school,  and  the  hall  was  repaired  and  is  used  by 
the  boys  as  a  dining  room. 

Plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  new  buildings  was  laid 
on  the  25th  July,  1S93. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  E.  Lawrence 
and  Sons,  of  Wharf  Road,  City  Road,  and  with  the 
purchase  money  of  the  Inn  cost  about  £70,000,  of  which 
Mr.    Xorman    Watney,    a    member    of    the    Company, 
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contributed  £3,000.     The  Earl  of  Selborne  opened  the 
school  on  the  nth  September,  1894. 

In  1910  the  Company  added  a  gymnasium  and  a 
workshop  to  the  school  buildings. 

The  school  has  prospered  in  its  new  abode  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Douglas  L.  Scott,  who  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  old  school  on  the  24th  July,  1879,  and 
has  held  office  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  a  distinguished  staff  of  Masters,  and 
now  numbers  260  boys. 

The  whole  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  school 
is  defrayed  by  the  Company  out  of  their  corporate 
funds. 
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The  ancestors  of  Dean  Colet  were  settled  in  Wend- 
over,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  midst  of  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  from  at  least  the  commencement  of  the  15th 
century,  and  descendants  of  the  family  until  a  very  few 
years  ago  owned  the  Manor  House  of  the  Hale  in  that 
parish.  Several  of  them,  as  was  usual  in  those  days, 
came  to  London  to  seek  their  fortune,  and  five  or  six 
were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 

Henry  Colet,  the  third  son  of  Robert  Colet,  of 
Wendover,  was  born  between  1435  and  1440.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  his  kinsman,  John  Colet,  and  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Company  in  1457.  He  married 
Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Knyvet,  by  whom  he 
had  twenty-two  children,  all  of  whom,  except  John,  died 
in  his  lifetime.  He  was  Master  in  14S2,  1489,  1495,  and 
1505,  and  Mayor  in  i486  and  1495,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  be  styled  "  Lord  Mayor."  He  died  in 
the  autumn  of  ijQ5,  while  he  was  Master,  and  was  buried 
at  Stepney.  His  widow  survived  him  and  also  survived 
his  son. 

John  Colet,  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Colet,  was  born  in  1466,  and  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  City  schools,  perhaps  to  that  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aeon,  and  to  Oxford.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  spent  three 
years  in  France  and  Italy,  returning  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1496.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1497,  and 
shortly  afterwards  priest,  having  before  his  ordination 
obtained  the  following  church  preferments — the  rectory 
of    St.     Mary    Denington,     Suffolk ;     the    vicarage    of 
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St.  Dunstan  and  All  Saints,  Stepney  ;  the  rectory  of 
St.  Nicholas  Thurning,  Huntingdonshire  ;  a  prebend 
of  York  minster,  a  prebend  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
and  the  free  chapel  of  Hilberworth,  Norfolk.  On  the 
5th  May,  1505,  he  was  presented  to  the  deanery  of 
St,  Paul's. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  in  that  year  he  became 
possessed  of  a  very  large  fortune,  and  resolved  to  apply 
a  part  of  his  wealth  to  the  advancement  of  education. 
In  1508  he  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Company,  and  in  15 10  communicated  to  the  Company 
his  disposition  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  to  be 
called  St.  Paul's  School,  and  stated  that  he  wished  to 
convey  to  the  Company  certain  lands  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  it.  During  his  travels,  he  had  perceived  the 
importance  of  the  revival  of  learning,  and  desired  to 
equip  the  children  of  his  country  so  that  they  might  take 
their  place  by  the  side  of  the  learned  men  of  other 
nations.  He  declared,  in  his  statutes,  that  he  founded 
the  school  "  for  the  children  of  all  nations  and  countries 
indifferently,"  to  the  number  of  153,  who  could  already 
read  and  write,  and  were  of  good  capacity,  and  should 
be  taught  free  in  the  school,  and  that  his  intent  was 
"  to  increase  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  God  and 
our  Lord  Christ  Jesus  and  good  Christian  life  and 
manners,"  a  purpose  which  he  hoped  to  effect  by 
encouraging  the  study  of  Greek — up  to  his  time  not 
taught  in  England — and  clean  and  chaste  Latin,  in 
contrast  to  the  depraved  Latin  of  the  schoolmen. 

The  site,  which  he  had  probably  inherited  from  his 
father,  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  the  building  comprised  a  large  schoolroom,  a  chapel, 
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and  dwellings  for  the  masters — a  high  master,  a  sur- 
master,  and  a  chaplain.  Facing  the  school  he  placed 
the  inscription,  "  Schola  catechizationis  puerorum  in 
Christi  opt.  max.  fide  et  bonis  literis."  Colet  obtained 
the  King's  license  to  transfer  to  the  Mercers'  Company 
large  estates  in  Middlesex,  Buckinghamshire,  and  other 
counties,  and  in  the  City  of  London,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school,  and  for  the  provision  of  a  chaplain  to  teach 
the  boys  divinity. 

The  management  of  the  school  was  entrusted  to  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  Colet's 
reason  for  so  doing  is  stated  by  Erasmus  in  a  letter  to 
Justus  Jonas.  He  says  :  "  After  he  (Colet)  had  finished 
all  he  left  the  perpetual  care  and  oversight  of  the 
estate  and  government  of  it — not  to  the  clergy,  not  to 
the  bishop,  not  to  the  chapter  nor  to  any  great  Minister 
at  Court — but  amongst  married  laymen,  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Mercers,  men  of  probity  and  reputation.  And 
when   Colet    was    asked    the   reason    of   so    committing 


this  trust  he  answered  to  this  effect  :  that  there  was 
no  absolute  certainty  in  human  affairs  but  for  his  part 
he  found  less  corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens 
than  in  any  order  or  degree  of  mankind." 

In  1564  the  Company  established  two  exhibitions  of 
20  nobles,  or  £6  13s.  4d.  yearly,  one  for  a  scholar  at 
Oxford  and  another  at  Cambridge,  proposing  that  the 
meetest  scholars  of  St.  Paul's  School,  especially  Mercers' 
children,  should  be  preferred.  Another  exhibition  at 
Cambridge  was  afterwards  added,  and  the  three  were 
ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  St.  Paul's  School  monies, 
and  were  thus  attached  to  St.  Paul's  School.  In  1573 
the  number  was  increased  to  four,  and  in  1582  to  six. 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  the  exhibitions  granted  to 
scholars  from  St.  Paul's  School. 

The  old  school  perished  in  the  Fire  of  London  in 
1666,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Mercers' 
Company.  The  second  school  stood  until  the  year  1818, 
when  it  became  dilapidated,  and  the  Company  having 
acquired  some  additional  ground  adjoining,  proceeded 
to  pull  it  down  and  to  build  a  new  one. 

Among  the  masters  in  the  first  school  may  be 
mentioned  William  Lily,  the  first  High  Master  and  the 
author  of  the  Latin  grammars  which  were  in  use  in 
England  for  nearly  400  years,  and  Mulcaster,  who 
came  to  the  school  after  having  been  twenty  years  head- 
master of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  to  be  fidelis  servus 
of  the  Mercers  rather  than  remain  perpetuus  asinus  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors.  Dr.  Sleath,  a  High  Master  of 
the  second  school,  raised  it  to  a  height  of  fame  pre- 
viously unknown.  Following  him  came  Dr.  Kynaston, 
under  whose  loving  guidance  and  care  the  school  made 
a  sure  and  steady  progress. 

The  property  of  the  school,  which  has  been  main- 
tained intact  by  the  Mercers'  Company  for  four  cen- 
turies, consists  of  farms  and  lands  in  Buckinghamshire, 
Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  houses  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  a  considerable  tract  of  land  at  Stepney,  which 
has  within  the  last  one  hundred  years  been  completely 
covered  with  houses. 

In  the  Public  Schools'  Commission  of  1864, 
St.  Paul's  was  included  among  the  nine  public  schools 
of  England,  and  the  Government  of  the  day  desired 
to  include  the  school  in  the  Public  Schools  Bill  which 
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became  law  in  1868.  It  was,  however,  excluded  owing 
to  litigation  proceeding  at  the  time,  and  fell  under  the 
purview  of  the  Endowed  Schools'  Act  of  1869. 

In  1876  a  scheme  was  framed  by  the  Endowed 
Schools'  Commissioners,  and  afterwards  approved  by 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  for  the  better  government  of 
the  school  and  the  revenues  and  endowments  thereof. 
This  scheme,  as  altered  by  subsequent  schemes  in  1879 
and  1900,  is  now  in  force.  By  it  the  estates  and  pro- 
perty of  the  foundation  are  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  while  the  school  itself 
is  under  the  administration  of  a  body  of  Governors  con- 
sisting of  the  Master  and  three  Wardens  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  of  nine  persons  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Assis- 
tants of  the  Company,  and  of  three  persons  selected  by 
each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London. 

The  Governors  were  directed  by  the  scheme  to 
purchase  a  site  and  build  a  school  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1,000  boys,  of  whom  500  were  to  be  on  the 
classical  side  and  500  on  the  modern  side,  and  the 
Governors  were  also  directed  to  establish  a  school  for 
the  education  of  not  less  than  400  girls. 

In  the  year  1878  the  Governors  purchased  a  site  at 
West  Kensington  of  about  16  acres  of  land,  and  the 
existing  school  was  erected  from  a  design  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
site,  of  upwards  of  £150,000. 

The  new  school  was  opened  on  the  23rd  July,  1884, 
by  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  one  of  the  governing  body,  in 
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the  presence  of  a  very  distinguished  company,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  his  Lordship  said  : — 

"As  a  Mercer  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  trust 
which  Dean  Colet  reposed  in  the  Company  ....  has 
not  been  unfaithfully  discharged,  and  I  think  there  is 
no  part  of  their  annals  to  which  they  may  look  back 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  to  the  history  of  this 
school  under  their  management  and  government.  .  .  . 
As  a  Governor  of  the  school  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  on  our  English  public  schools  in 
general,  as  well  as  on  St.  Paul's  School  in  particular. 

"  St.  Paul's  is  third  in  point  of  date  and  antiquity 
of  all  great  public  schools  in  Englandi  and  among  our 
national  institutions  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  more 
characteristic  or  more  useful  and  valuable  than  these 
public  schools.  I  cannot  of  course  even  in  imagi- 
nation separate  them  wholly  from  the  Universities 
with  which  they  are  intimately  connected,  but  I  think 
they  deserve  peculiar  recognition  as  among  the  best 
fruits  which  time  has  produced  in  this  country.  Their 
foundation  belongs  to  four  distinct  periods  of  our 
history.  The  first  period  is  that  of  the  origin  of 
modern  literature,  commencing  from  the  days  of 
Caxton  and  Chaucer,  which  produced  the  first  of 
England's  public  schools  in  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
received  my  own  education — the  great  school  of 
Winchester — and  which  also  produced  a  good  many 
years  later  a  school  in  some  respects  still  greater — 
that  of  Eton.  Then  we  come  to  the  second  period, 
usually  called  that  of  the  Renaissance,  the  revival 
of  ancient  learning.  St.  Paul's  School  was  the  suitable 
fruit  of   that  period.     Travelling  a  little  further  down 
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the  stream  of  history  we  come  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  to  which  Westminster,  Harrow,  Rugby 
and  Charterhouse  belong,  as  well  as  many  grammar 
schools,  some  of  which  in  more  recent  times  have 
worthily  risen  to  the  rank  of  great  public  schools. 
The  fourth  period  is  that  in  which  we  are  now 
living,  in  which  these  institutions  have  multiplied,  a 
multiplication  to  which  the  work  of  Dr.  Arnold  gave 
the  first  impulse,  but  which  has  ever  since  had  a 
tendency  to  increase,  and  has  produced  such  schools 
as  Marlborough,  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  Wellington,  and 
others  now  justly  reckoned  among  the  great  public 
schools  of  the  kingdom  in  utility  and  importance. 

"  The  sum  total  of  the  benefits  of  our  public  school 
system  is  well  expressed  in  the  striking  words  of 
Colet,  who  founded  this  school  '  for  the  formation  of 
good  christian  life  and  manners.'  The  founder  of 
Winchester  too  had  for  his  motto  the  words  '  Manners 
makyth  man.'  The  words  of  both  founders  refer  to 
that  discipline  in  childhood  and  boyhood  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  discipline  of  after  life  which  makes 
good  men,  great  men,  worthy  scholars,  worthy  citizens, 
men  fit  to  govern  in  Church  and  State.  These  are  the 
triumphs  of  our  school  and  college  system,  for  though 
we  may  be  proud  of  the  attainments  in  learning  of  our 
scholars,  we  are  more  proud  of  the  fine  noble  English 
character  which  such  institutions  tend  to  form." 

In  1877  Mr.  Frederick  W7.  Walker,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  High  Master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Kynaston.  When 
the  school  was  transferred  from  the  City  to  West 
Kensington,  the  number  of  pupils  rapidly  increased  to 
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600,  the  maximum  number  that  could  be  taught  com- 
fortably in  the  new  building.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Walker,  who  has  been  called  the  second  founder 
of  the  school,  St.  Paul's  became  one  of  the  foremost 
of  our  public  schools,  and  maintains  to  this  day  its 
reputation  for  sound  learning  and  thorough  physical 
training.  During  Mr.  Walker's  High  Mastership  con- 
siderable additions  were  made  to  the  equipment  in 
the  school.  The  Governors  spared  no  expense  to  provide 
the  various  up-to-date  necessaries  demanded  by  modern 
education.  They  built  a  gymnasium,  swimming  bath, 
workshops,  shooting  range,  and,  later,  science  labora- 
tories, all  with  a  completeness  worthy  of  a  great  school. 
In  1902  the  Colet  statue,  in  front  of  the  school,  by  Mr. 
Thornycroft,  R.A.,  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Howley  Palmer, 
was  unveiled.  This  bronze  group  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  London. 

In  1905  Mr.  Walker  resigned,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Hillard, 
formerly  Head  Master  of  Durham  School,  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  Dr.  Hillard  has  maintained  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  every  department  originated 
by  his  predecessor,  and  has  kept  St.  Paul's  abreast  of 
the  ever  increasing  demands  of  modern  education. 

Of  the  Paulines  in  the  first  school  may  be  mentioned 
Paget,  Denny  and  North,  Leland  and  Camden,  the 
antiquaries  ;  Milton,  Pepys,  Cumberland,  Robert  Nelson 
and  John  Churchill,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  second  school  gave  to  Cambridge  Roger  Cotes,  the 
mathematician,  and  John  Williams  Blakesley,  Dean  of 
Lincoln ;  to  Oxford,  Edmund  Halley,  the  astronomer,  and 
Benjamin  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol ;  to  the  house  of 
Peers  a  statesman  in  Charles,  Duke  of  Manchester,  and 
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to  the  House  of  Commons  a  Speaker  in  Spencer  Compton. 
It  sent  Phillip  Francis  to  India,  Troubridge  to  the  Navy, 
and  supplied  the  Bench  with  a  Lord  Chancellor  in  Lord 
Truro,  a  chief  Baron  in  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and 
eminent  judges  in  Lord  Hannen  and  Sir  Charles  Pollock. 

In  addition  to  the  endowments  of  the  pious  founder, 
Dean  Colet,  the  school  has  been  from  time  to  time 
enriched  by  the  benefactions  of  others — notably  by  Sir 
Baptist  Hicks,  Viscount  Campden,  who  left  tithes  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland  to  the  Company  to 
enable  them  to  found  exhibitions  from  the  school  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  since  extended  to  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  by  the  Rev.  William  Perry, 
who  founded  scholarships  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
and  by  the  Rev.  George  Sykes  and  John  Stock,  who 
founded  exhibitions  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  besides  many  prizes,  chief  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  prize  and  gold  medal  for  an  essay  in 
English  prose,  founded  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
Truro,  himself  a  Pauline. 

Lord  Campden's  bequest  is  now  regulated  by  a 
scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  in  1876, 
and  the  income  arising  therefrom  up  to  £1,000  per 
annum  is  employed  in  maintaining  exhibitions  to  be 
awarded  annually  after  open  competition  among  boys 
educated  on  the  classical  side  of  the  school,  and  tenable 
at  any  University  or  other  place  of  liberal  education  to 
be  approved  by  the  Governors. 

In  1902  the  Governors  purchased  a  piece  of  land  at 
Brook  Green,  Hammersmith,  and  erected  a  school  for 
400  girls,  with  swimming  bath,  music  rooms,  gymnasium, 
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etc.,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley.  Miss 
Frances  R.  Gray,  of  St.  Katharine's  School,  St.  Andrew's, 
was  appointed  the  first  High  Mistress,  and  still  rules 
over  the  school.  It  is  managed  by  the  governing  body 
of  St.  Paul's  School,  with  the  addition  of  four  ladies  who 
are  co-opted  by  the  Governors. 
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SIR    RICHARD    GRESHAM. 

The  family  from  which  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  descended  derived  its  name  from  the  little 
village  of  Gresham  in  Norfolk,  about  four  miles  from 
Cromer,  where  the  family  resided  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century.  They  afterwards  migrated  to  Holt, 
a  short  distance  from  Gresham,  and  John  Gresham, 
who  lived  there  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  had  four 
sons,  William,  Thomas,  Richard  and  John.  Thomas 
took  Holy  Orders.  The  three  others  were  apprenticed 
to  members  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  in  due  time 
became  members  themselves.  Very  little  is  known  of 
William  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  house- 
holders of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  died  at  an  early 
age.  Richard  and  John  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  on  them  by  Henry  VIII.  John  was  Sheriff 
of  London  in  1537  and  Mayor  in  1547.  He  founded 
and  endowed  a  grammar  school  at  Holt,  and  confided 
the  management  of  it  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
who  have  recently  rebuilt  the  school  and  greatly  enlarged 
the  foundation.  Sir  John  Gresham  was  Master  of  the 
Company  in  1538,  1546,  1553  and  1556.  He  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  in  trade  and  purchased  many  estates 
in  Norfolk,  besides  the  manor  and  estate  of  Titsey  in 
Surrey.  He  died  of  a  malignant  fever  on  the  23rd 
October,  1556,  and  was  buried  with  much  ceremony  in 
the  church  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw.  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  in  1507.  He  was  Master  of  the  Company  in 
1533,  1539,  and  1547,  was  Sheriff  in  1531,  and  Mayor  in 
1537.     He  engaged  in  business  in  London,  and  though 
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occasionally  employed  in  Flanders  does  not  appear  to 
have  held  the  office  of  Royal  Agent  in  the  Low  Countries. 
In  the  year  of  his  Mayoralty,  Queen  Jane  Seymour 
died,  and  a  curious  letter  was  written  by  him  to  Cromwell 
worth  preserving,  if  only  for  the  humanity  which 
dictated  the  concluding  sentence.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Myne  humble  dieuty  rememberyd  to  your  good 
lordeshipe  &c.  Yet  shale  please  you  to  untherstand 
that  by  the  commaundement  of  the  Ducke  of  Northe- 
folk  I  have  cawssyd  XII  c.  (1200)  massys  to  be  seyde 
within  the  Cite  of  London  for  the  sowle  of  our  moste 
gracious  Quene.  And  whereas  the  Mayer  and  Aldyr- 
men  with  the  Commenors  was  lately  at  Powlles  (St. 
Paul's)  and  ther  gave  thanckes  unto  God  for  the 
byrthe  of  our  Prynce — my  Lorde  I  doo  thyncke  yt 
wher  convenyent  that  ther  shulld  bee  allsoo  at  Powlles 
a  sollem  derige  and  masse  and  that  the  Mayer,  Alldyr- 
men  with  the  Commeners  to  be  there  for  to  praye 
and  offer  for  Hyr  Grace's  sowle.  My  Lorde  yf  yt 
shall  please  you  to  move  the  Kynges  Highnes  and  hys 
pleasser  knowen  in  thys  behelfve  I  ame  and  shale  be 
redy  to  accomplyche  his  moste  gracious  pleasser.  As 
knowethe  God  who  gyve  unto  you  goode  helthe  with 
long  lyve.  From  London  thys  Thurssdaye  the  viiith 
daye  of  November. 

'  My  Lord  yf  ther  be  eny  allmes  to  be  gyvyn  ther 
ys  many  power  pepyll  within  the  Cite. 

"  Your  owne  at  your  Lordeshepes 
"  Commaundementes, 

"  Rvc.  Gresham. 


H 
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Another   petition   to   Henry   VIII   by   Sir   Richard 
Gresham  is  also  worth  recording  : 

1  Most  redowted  puysant  and  noble  prynce  my 
most  dradd  beloved  and  naturall  sovraigne  Lorde,  I, 
your  pore  humble  and  most  obedient  servaunt  dailly 
consideryng  and  ever  more  and  more  perceyvyng  by 
your  vertuus  begynnyngs  and  charitable  procedyngs 
in  all  your  cawses  your  persone  and  majestie  Roy  all 
to  be  the  elected  and  chosen  vessell  of  God  by  whome 
not  alonly  the  very  and  true  worde  of  God  is  and  shal 
be  sett  forthe  and  accordyng  to  the  trewghth  and 
verytie  of  the  same  but  also  to  be  he  whom  God  hath 
constituted  and  ordeyned  bothe  to  redresse  and 
reforme  all  crymes  offences  and  enormyties  beyng 
repugnant  to  his  doctryne  or  to  the  detryment  of  the 
comon  welthe  and  hurt  of  the  pore  people,  beyng  your 
naturall  subjects  and  f order  to  forsee  and  vigilantly 
to  provyde  for  the  charitable  reformacion  of  the  same 
whyche  thynge  hath  and  yet  dothe  encorrage  me  and 
also  my  bounden  dewtie  obligethe  me  (in  especiall 
beyng  most  unworthy  your  Levetenaunt  and  Mayer 
of  your  Cytie  Royall  of  London)  to  enforme  and 
advertyse  your  most  gracious  highnes  of  one  thyng  in 
especiall  for  the  ayde  and  conforte  of  the  pore  sykk 
blynde  aged  and  impotent  persons  beyng  not  able  to 
helpe  theymselffes  nor  having  no  place  certen  where 
they  may  be  refresshed  or  lodged  at,  tyll  they  be 
holpen  and  cured  of  theyr  diseases  and  syknes.  So 
it  is  most  gracious  Lorde  that  nere  and  withyn  the 
Cytie  of  London  be  iij  Hospytalls  or  Spytells  commonly 
called  Seynt  Maryes  spytell  seynt  Barthilmewes 
spytell  and  seynt  Thomas  spytell    and  the  new  abbey 
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of  Tower  Hyll  founded  of  good  devocion  by  auncient 
Faders  and  endowed  with  great  possessions  and  rents 
onely  for  the  releffe  comforte  and  helpyng  of  the  pore 
and  impotent  people  not  beyng  able  to  helpe  theym- 
selffes  and  not  to  the  mayntenaunce  of  Chanons 
Preests  and  Monks  to  lyve  in  pleasure  nothyng 
regardyng  the  miserable  people  liyng  in  every  strete 
offendyng  every  clene  person  passyng  by  the  way 
with  theyre  fylthy  and  nasty  savours.  Wheretofore 
may  it  please  your  marcifull  goodness  (enclyned  to 
pytie  and  compassion)  for  the  releffe  of  Crysts  very 
images  created  to  his  own  similitude  to  order  by  your 
high  authoritie  as  supreme  hed  of  this  Chyrche  of 
England  or  otherwise  by  your  sage  discretion  that  your 
Mayor  of  your  Cytie  of  London  and  his  brethren  the 
aldermen  for  the  time  beyng  shall  and  may  from 
henssforthe  have  the  order  disposicion  rule  and 
governaunce  bothe  of  all  the  lands  tenements  and 
revenewes  apperteynyng  and  belongyng  to  the  said 
Hospitalls  or  any  of  theym  and  of  the  ministers 
which  be  or  shalbe  withyn  any  of  them.  And  then 
your  Grace  shall  facilie  perceyve  that  where  now  a 
small  nombre  of  Chanons  Preests  and  Monkes  be 
founde  for  theyr  own  profitt  onely  and  not  for  the 
common  utilitie  of  the  Realme  a  great  nombre  of  pore 
nedy  sykke  and  indigent  persones  shalbe  refresshed 
maynteyned  and  comforted  and  also  healed  and 
cured  of  theyr  infirmyties  frankly  and  freely  by 
Physicions  Surgeons  and  Potycaries  which  shall  have 
stipende  and  salarie  onely  for  that  purpose  so  that 
all  impotent  persons  not  hable  to  labour  shalbe 
releved  and    all   sturdy   beggars  not   wylling  to  labour 
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shalbe  punyshed.  For  the  whiche  doyng  your  Grace 
shall  not  alonely  merit  highly  towarde  God  but  shew 
your  selffe  to  be  more  charitable  to  the  pore  than  your 
noble  progenitor  King  Edgar  foundour  of  so  many 
Monasteryes  or  Kyng  Henry  the  Thyrde  renewer  of 
Westminster  or  King  Edward  the  Thyrde  founder  of 
the  new  Abbey  or  Kyng  Henry  the  Fyfte  foundor  of 
Svon  and  Shene  but  also  shall  have  the  name  of 
conservatour  protectour  and  defendour  of  the  pore 
people  with  their  contynuall  prayer  for  your  helthe 
welthe  and  prosperitie  long  to  endure. 

"  Your  humble  and  most  obedyent  servant, 

"  Rychard  Gresham." 

The  petition  for  the  City  hospitals  was  in  part 
granted,  and  the  grant  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Edward  VI.  But  Sir  Richard  Gresham  is  best  known 
by  his  anxiety  to  erect  a  Burse  or  Exchange  in  Lombard 
Street  for  the  convenience  of  the  merchants.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of 
business  twice  every  day  in  Lombard  Street,  where  they 
were  necessarily  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wTeather 
and  other  inconveniences.  Sir  Richard  had  many 
times  visited  Antwerp,  where  a  burse  had  been  erected, 
and  in  1537  had  submitted  to  Cromwell  a  design  for  a 
similar  edifice  which  he  was  bent  on  seeing  constructed 
at  home.  Before  retiring  from  his  mayoralty  in  1538 
he  made  another  effort  in  furtherance  of  his  favourite 
project,  but  without  effect.  With  him,  however,  rests 
the  honour  of  having  originally  projected  the  "  goodely 
burse  '  which  his  son  was  happily  possessed  of  the 
means  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  build  30  years  later. 
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It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  the  Company 
the  grant  of  many  of  the  possessions  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Aeon,  and  the  Company's  records  contain 
many  entries  of  his  benevolence  and  kindness  to  the 
Company.  He  died  at  Bethnal  Green,  where  he  usually 
resided,  on  the  21st  February,  1548-9,  and  was  buried 
in   the   Church  of  St.   Lawrence  Jewry. 
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SIR    THOMAS    GRESHAM. 

Richard  Gresham  left  four  children,  Christiana,  who 
married  Sir  John  Thynne  of  Longleat,  from  whom  the 
Marquess  of  Bath  is  descended,  Elizabeth,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  John  and  Thomas.  John  Gresham, 
who  was  also  a  Merchant  of  the  Staple  and  a  Merchant 
Adventurer,  was  knighted  by  the  protector  Somerset 
on  the  field  after  the  victory  at  Musselburgh  in  1547, 
and  died  in  1560.  Thomas  Gresham,  the  second  son, 
was  born  in  the  year  1519.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
he  went  to  the  school  kept  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Aeon,  but  of  his  youth  we  know  nothing  except 
that  he  was  sent  to  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  admitted  a  pensioner.  His  father  evidently 
destined  him  for  a  commercial  life  by  binding  him 
apprentice  to  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Gresham,  and 
he  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Company  in 
1543,  being  then  in  his  25th  year.  He  was  Master 
of  the  Company  in  1570,  1574,  and  1580.  Writing 
afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  from 
Antwerp  on  commercial  matters  he  says :  "To  the 
wyche  syence  I  myselfe  was  bound  prentisse  viii  yeres 
to  come  by  the  experyence  and  knowledge  that  I  have 
Neverthelesse  I  need  not  to  have  bynne  prentisse 
for  that  I  was  free  by  my  father's  coppye  albeit  my 
father  Sir  Richard  Gresham  being  a  wyse  man  knew 
although  I  was  free  by  his  coppye  it  was  to  no 
purpos  except  I  were  bound  prentisse  to  the  same 
whereby  to  come  by  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
all  kinds  of  merchandise/' 
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Thomas  married,  in  1544,  Anne,  daughter  of 
William  Ferneley,  of  West  Creting,  in  Suffolk.  In 
the  same  year  that  he  was  married  his  portrait,  now 
at  Mercers'  Hall,  was  painted.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  Holbein,  and  represents  a  well-proportioned  young 
man  clad  entirely  in  black.  He  wears  the  same  small 
cap  and  the  sad-coloured  cloak  which  appears  in  his  later 
portraits.  The  artist  has  given  him  regular  features, 
with  an  intellectual  brow  and  a  mouth  full  of  expression. 
The  beard  and  moustache  are  short — on  either  hand 
he  wears  a  ring,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  pair 
of  gloves — at  his  feet  on  the  pavement  a  skull  is  intro- 
duced. The  portrait  is  about  the  size  of  life,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  black  frame  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold 
DOMINVS  MIHI  ADIVTOR,  followed  by  the  letters 
"  T.  G." 

The  office  of  Royal  Agent,  or  as  it  was  sometimes 
called  King's  merchant  or  factor,  was  of  very  early 
origin,  and  arose  out  of  an  imperfectly  organised  system 
of  finance.  As  the  commercial  wealth  of  Europe 
increased,  the  practice  by  the  sovereigns  of  this 
country  of  obtaining  loans  from  the  rich  merchants 
settled  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  became 
more  and  more  prevalent,  until  it  was  finally  found 
expedient  to  employ  an  agent  for  the  express  purpose 
of  negotiating  them.  This  agent  was  always  a  man 
of  ability,  influence  and  integrity,  and  it  was  his 
province,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his 
office,  to  supply  the  State  with  whatever  was  required 
of  foreign  produce,  and  to  keep  the  Privy  Council 
informed  of  what  was  passing  abroad.  The  lords  of 
Edward  VI's  Council  in  155 1  were  dissatisfied  with  Sir 
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\Yilliam  Damsell,  their  Agent  in  Flanders,  and  revoked 
his  appointment.  They  then  consulted  several  mer- 
chants, including  Gresham,  as  to  the  best  method  of 
extricating  the  King  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
had  become  involved,  and  Gresham  himself  has  briefly 
recorded  his  first  interview  with  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  as  follows  :  "I  was  sent  for  unto  the  Counsell 
and  brought  by  them  afore  the  King's  Majestie  to 
knowe  my  oppynone  (as  they  had  many  other  mar- 
chaunts)  what  waye  wythe  leaste  charge  his  majestie 
might  growe  out  of  debt.  And  after  my  device  was 
declared  the  King's  highness  and  the  Counsell  required 
me  to  take  the  room  in  hande  wytheout  my  sewte  or 
labour  for  the  same." 

Gresham  removed  with  his  wife  and  family  to 
Antwerp,  then  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  removed  from 
his  position  as  Royal  Agent,  but  was  occasionally 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  country  at  Antwerp, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  Queen's  reign  was  reinstated. 
Queen  Elizabeth  also  availed  herself  of  Gresham's 
services,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1559  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  appears  to  have  left  Antwerp 
about  the  time  that  he  was  knighted,  and  to  have 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  this  country  with  occasional 
absences  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  State.  He  had 
amassed  a  very  large  fortune,  partly  from  his  services 
as  a  merchant  and  partly  by  grants  of  lands  from 
Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  began  to  carry 
out  the  two  objects  by  which  he  is  best  known — the 
building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  foundation  of 
Gresham  College. 
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In  October,  1560,  he  broke  his  leg  in  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  was  lamed  for  life,  and  in  1564  he  lost  his 
only  son,  Richard,  aged  about  16,  and  shortly  after- 
wards turned  his  attention  to  the  building  of  the 
Exchange.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  merchants  of 
London  had  for  many  years  met  in  Lombard  Street 
in  the  open  air,  and  Gresham,  perhaps  bearing  in 
mind  the  desire  of  his  father  to  provide  a  meeting 
place  for  them,  came  forward  with  the  offer  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  building  provided  a  site  was  found. 
This  was  soon  done,  and  the  ground  on  which  the 
Exchange  was  built  was  conveyed  to  him.  On  the 
7th  June,  1566,  he  laid  the  first  stone,  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  with  such  speed  that  in  little  more  than  two 
years  the  building  was  finished,  and  was  opened  for 
business  on  the  22nd  December,  1568.  The  architect 
and  design  came  from  Flanders.  The  clerk  of  the  works, 
Henryk,  was  a  Fleming,  and  most  of  the  workmen 
were  foreigners.  The  stone,  wood,  and  slates  came  from 
Flanders,  and  the  stones  with  which  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Exchange  was  laid  are  said  to  have  been  Turkish 
hones  brought  from  the  Levant  in  one  of  Gresham's 
ships.  These  stones  served  as  a  pavement  for  the 
second  Exchange,  and,  not  being  injured  by  the 
second  fire,  were  relaid  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  present 
building. 

'  The  form  of  the  building,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  '  is  quadrate  with  walks  round  the  mayne 
building,  supported  with  pillars  of  marble  over  which 
walkes  is  a  place  for  the  sale  of  all  kinde  of  wares 
richly  stored  with  varietie  of  all  sorts."  A  German 
visitor  in  1598  says,  "  It  has  great  effect,  whether  you 
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consider  the  stateliness  of  the  building,  the  assemblage 
of  different  nations,  or  the  quantities  of  merchandise." 
There  were  walks  aboYe  as  well  as  below,  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  being  diYided  into  no  less  than  one 
hundred  small  shops,  from  the  rents  of  which  Gresham 
proposed  in  part  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  outlay  in 
its  erection.  An  equal  number  of  vaults  were  also  dug 
beneath,  adapted  for  the  reception  of  merchandise. 

The  Exchange  was  surmounted  by  a  tower  or  spire, 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  wrought  ironwork, 
which,  on  the  summit  of  the  tower  and  on  the  corner 
of  every  wall  and  turret,  took  the  graceful  form  of  a 
grasshopper — the  crest  of  the  founder.  The  grass- 
hopper on  the  tower  was  saved  from  the  two  fires,  and 
is  now  in  its  original  position  on  the  summit  of  the 
present  building. 

The  Queen  had  signified  her  intention  of  visiting 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  on  the  23rd  January,  1570-1, 
1  the  Queen's  Majestie  attended  with  her  nobility  came 
from  her  house  at  the  Strande  called  Somerset  House 
and  entred  the  citie  by  Temple  bar  through  Fleete 
streete  Cheap  and  so  by  the  north  side  of  the  Burse 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  in  Bishopsgate  streete  where 
she  dined.  After  dinner  her  Majestie  returning  through 
Cornhill  entered  the  Burse  on  the  south  side  and  after 
that  she  had  viewed  every  part  thereof  above  the 
ground  especially  the  pawne  (or  gallery)  which  was 
richly  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  the  finest  wares  in 
the  city  she  caused  the  same  Burse  by  an  herralde  and 
a  trompet  to  be  proclaimed  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
so  to  be  called  from  thenceforth  and  not  otherwise." 
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Sir  Thomas  Gresham  died  in  1579,  aged  60,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate. 
By  his  will,  dated  the  5th  July,  1575,  he  gave  one 
moiety  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  all  the  pawns 
and  shops  therein  (after  the  death  of  his  wife)  to 
the  Mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  London 
and  their  successors  for  fifty  years,  and  the  other 
moiety  of  the  said  premises  to  the  Wardens  and 
commonalty  of  the  mystery  of  Mercers  of  London 
and  their  successors  for  fifty  years,  and  directed  that, 
after  the  said  moiety  should  come  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  they  should  every  year  pay  £50  to  each  of 
four  persons  to  be  chosen  by  them  meet  to  read  lectures 
in  divinity,  astronomy,  music  and  geometry  within  his 
dwelling  house  called  Gresham  House  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  and  should  pay  £6  13s.  4d.  yearly  to  each  of  eight 
almsfolk  whom  they  should  appoint  to  inhabit  his  eight 
almshouses,  and  to  give  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  prisoners 
in  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Marshalsea 
and  Wood  Street  Compter  £50 — £10  to  each  prison. 

As  to  the  other  moiety,  the  testator  directed  the 
Mercers'  Company  yearly  to  pay  £50  to  each  of  three 
persons  to  be  chosen  by  them  meet  to  read  lectures  in 
law,  physic  and  rhetoric  in  the  same  place,  and  to  bestow 
£100  in  four  dinners  for  the  Company  in  Mercers'  Hall 
on  their  quarter  days,  and  to  give  to  the  relief  of  poor 
persons  and  prisoners  in  the  hospitals  of  Christ,  St. 
Bartholomew,  Bethlem,  the  hospital  for  the  poor  in 
Southwark  (St.  Thomas'),  and  the  Poultry  Compter, 
Ao — -Cio  to  each. 

The  testator  devised  Gresham  House,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  the 
Mercers'  Company  as  tenants  in  common  for  fifty  years 
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upon  trust,  to  permit  the  said  readers  or  lecturers  to 
occupy  the  same,  and  daily  to  read  the  lectures,  and 
directed  that  no  lecturer  should  be  married,  and  further 
that  if  the  Corporation  and  Company  should,  before  the 
end  of  the  fifty  years,  procure  sufficient  licenses,  they 
should  have  and  enjoy  the  said  Royal  Exchange  and  all 
other  the  premises  for  ever  in  moieties  upon  trust  to 
maintain  the  said  payments  and  charges. 

The  Royal  Exchange  was,  subject  to  the  life  interest 
of  Lady  Gresham,  confirmed  to  the  City  and  Company 
by  an  act  of  the  23rd  Elizabeth  "  to  the  good  uses  and 
intents  in  the  said  will  limited  and  appointed.' ' 
They  came  into  possession  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  Gresham's  House  in  Bishopsgate  Street  in  1596, 
upon  the  death  of  Lady  Gresham.  Their  first  act  was 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  eight  persons  on  either  side, 
subsequently  increased  to  twelve,  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Gresham  estates,  and  this  committee,  called  the 
Gresham  Committee,  is  still  in  existence. 

Lectureships  were  established  in  Gresham  House, 
then  called  Gresham  College,  and  lecturers  appointed. 
The  lecturers,  other  than  the  music  lecturer,  originally 
read  lectures  in  Latin  and  English  during  the  law  terms, 
but  not  in  broken  weeks  nor  on  holidays  of  church  or 
State,  and  every  one  reading  only  on  his  particular  day 
of  the  week.     The  music  lecturer  read  in  English  only. 

Gresham  College  escaped  the  Fire  of  London  in 
1666,  but  the  Royal  Exchange  was  burnt,  and  in  little 
more  than  three  years  after  the  fire  was  rebuilt  upon 
an  enlarged  scale,  the  new  building  being  designed  by 
Jarman,  the  City  Surveyor,  at  an  expense  (including 
£7,017  us.  od.  for  the  purchase  of  additional  ground) 
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of  £65,979  II3-  °d-  The  City  and  the  Company  defrayed 
the  whole  of  the  cost  in  equal  moieties,  the  Mercers' 
Company's  moiety  of  the  cost  being  £32,989  15s.  6d.  The 
first  pillar  of  the  new  building  was  fixed  on  the  23rd 
October,  1667,  by  King  Charles  II,  and  on  the  15th 
September,  1669,  little  more  than  three  years  after  its 
destruction,  it  was  re-opened  for  the  meetings  of  mer- 
chants. The  debt  due  to  the  Company  was  increased 
from  time  to  time,  until  from  accounts  verified  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Company,  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
entered  in  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
amounted  in  1729  to  £100,650  8s.  iofd.,  and  in  1747  to 
£142,885  7s.  id.  Since  that  date  no  account  has  been 
kept  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  which  in  effect  was 
charged  to  the  Company's  account,  they  being  entitled 
to  one-half  of  the  surplus  rents  of  the  Gresham  estate 
after  payment  of  the  charges  under  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
will,  and  under  the  act  of  Parliament  mentioned  below. 
The  lecturers  continued  to  deliver  their  lectures  in 
Gresham  College  until  1768.  In  that  year  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  wrhereby  Gresham  College  was 
vested  in  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an 
Excise  Office  on  the  site,  and  in  consideration  thereof 
an  annuity  of  £500,  payable  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
excise,  was  granted  to  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Mercers'  Company.  The  stipends  of  the  lecturers 
were  augmented  by  £50  each,  the  City  and  Company 
were  to  find  proper  places  for  the  reading  of  the  lec- 
tures, and  the  City  to  find  almshouses  and  the  lecturers 
were  allowed  to  marry.  Apartments  were  appointed 
for  delivering  the  lectures  over  the  south  entrance  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  consisting  of  a  lecture  room  and 
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library,  and  the  lectures  were  delivered  there  until  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  again  burnt  in  1838. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  appointed  in  the  year 
1818  reported  on  the  Gresham  estate,  and  after  stating 
the  facts  connected  with  it,  say  :  — 

'  We  think  it  just  to  state  that  on  an  account  taken 
in  1729  (the  particulars  of  which  were  laid  before  us) 
of  the  monies  expended  on  this  property  subsequent 
to  the  fire  calculating  interest  thereon  at  five  per  cent, 
and  deducting  the  rents  received  from  the  time  that 
the  Royal  Exchange  was  re-opened  after  the  rebuilding 
it  appears  that  the  City  and  Company  were  losers  by 
the  estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to  the  amount  of 
£201,318  17s.  8|d.,  so  that  even  the  present  ample 
revenue  derived  from  that  property  does  not  in  fact 
render  them  three  per  cent,  on  the  balance  so  taken  in 
their  favour  in  1729." 

In  the  year  1808  the  tower  of  the  Exchange  was 
out  of  repair,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
expended  on  it  ;  in  1819  the  tower  was  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  very  large  sums,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  £50,000, 
were  spent  on  it  and  on  general  repairs  of  the  building. 

The  Royal  Exchange  was  again  burnt  down  on  the 
10th  January,  1838,  the  fire  beginning  in  Lloyd's  rooms 
soon  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  At  three  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  clock  tower  alone  remained  uncon- 
sumed.  It  is  curious  that  the  last  air  played  by  the 
chimes  before  they  crashed  through  the  roof  of  the 
tower  was  "  There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  noose."  It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  City  and  the  Company  shortly  afterwards 
from  designs  by  Sir  William  Tite.     The  west  front  is 
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said  to  be  the  finest  in  Great  Britain.  The  tympanum 
of  the  pediment  of  the  portico  is  filled  with  sculpture  by 
Westmacott.  The  verse  inscribed  on  a  slab  in  the  middle 
of  the  tympanum,  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof,"  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
building  on  the  17th  January,  1842.  The  site  on  which 
the  new  Exchange  was  built  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  to  enable  them  to  borrow  £150,000  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  site  and  widening  and 
improving  the  streets  and  avenues  adjoining  the  same, 
and  it  was  provided  by  the  act  that  any  addition  to  the 
site  of  the  Royal  Exchange  so  purchased  should  be  vested 
in  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the  Mercers'  Company 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  site  of  the  old  Exchange  was 
then  vested  in  them. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding  the  Exchange,  excluding  the 
purchase  of  houses,  was  £171,552  6s.  nd.  The  sum  of 
£45,000,  for  which  the  old  building  was  insured,  was 
applied  in  part  payment  of  this  amount,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £126,552  6s.  nd.,  which  was  defrayed  in 
equal  moieties  by  the  City  and  the  Company  each 
Paying  £63,276  5s.  5jd. 

The  Exchange  was  opened  with  great  state  by 
Queen  Victoria  on  the  28th  October,  1844,  and  Her 
Majesty  declared  it  to  be  her  Royal  will  and  pleasure 
that  it  should  be  called  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Before  the  second  Exchange  was  built,  and  again 
while  plans  for  the  present  Exchange  were  under 
consideration,  the  Gresham  Committee  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made  of  the  merchants  whether  they  would  prefer 
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that  the  area  should  be  open  to  the  sky  or  roofed  in, 
and  in  each  case  a  large  majority  asked  that  it  should 
be  open.  Times  changed,  however,  and  in  the  year 
1884  a  roof  was  erected  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000. 

Of  the  seven  lecturers  (or  as  they  are  now  usually 
termed  professors)  four,  namely,  those  in  divinity, 
astronomy,  music,  and  geometry  are  appointed  by  the 
Gresham  Committee  on  the  City  side,  and  the  other 
three,  viz.,  those  in  physic,  civil  law,  and  rhetoric  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Mercers'  side.  Each  lecturer  receives 
£100  a  year,  £50  under  the  original  endowment,  and 
£50  under  the  act  of  1768  in  lieu  of  apartments  in 
Gresham  College.  After  the  fire  in  1838,  the  lectures 
were  for  a  short  time  delivered  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion. The  Gresham  Committee  in  the  year  1842  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Gresham  Street 
and  Basinghall  Street,  and  erected  a  building  there 
called  Gresham  College,  with  a  theatre,  a  library,  and 
rooms  for  the  lectures.  Until  the  year  1876  lectures  were 
delivered  during  the  law  terms,  but  not  at  any  other 
times  in  the  year,  each  of  the  six  professors,  except  the 
professor  of  music,  lecturing  one  day  in  the  week  in 
Latin  and  English. 

In  the  year  1876,  while  Lord  Selborne  was  Master 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  as  such  in  the  absence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  or  an  Alderman,  chairman  of  the 
Gresham  Committee,  the  Gresham  lecturers  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Committee  with  two  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  lectures.  The  Committee  having 
very  carefully  considered  the  proposals,  declined  to 
entertain  the  question  of  a  change  in  the  tenure  of  the 
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professorships,  but  they  sanctioned  the  suggestions 
of  the  professors  for  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  as 
follows  :  — 

That  each  professor  should  deliver  twelve  lectures 
in  all  in  English  only,  each  lecture  of  not  less  than 
one  hour's  duration  at  Gresham  College. 

That  the  lectures  be  given  at  three  different  periods 
in  the  year,  and  that  during  these  three  periods  the 
professors  should  deliver  a  course  of  four  lectures  in 
each  week. 

The  lectures  have  been  delivered  since  1876  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Committee,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  theatre  was  not  convenient 
for  the  number  of  persons  who  came  to  the  lectures, 
and  the  Gresham  Committee  bought  adjoining  property, 
and  have  just  built  a  large  hall,  with  offices  above,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Dendy  Watney,  Surveyor  to  the 
Committee,  which  will  accommodate  about  800  persons. 
The  cost  of  it  will  exceed  £50,000. 

The  walls  of  the  ambulatory  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
were,  shortly  after  the  building  was  completed,  decorated 
by  Mr.  William  Sang  in  encaustic,  with  heraldic  and 
other  devices,  which  in  process  of  time  became  more  or 
less  obliterated  by  the  weather.  In  the  year  1891  they 
were  removed  by  order  of  the  Gresham  Committee,  and 
the  ambulatory  was  "  cleaned  and  renovated."  The 
effect,  however,  was  not  very  pleasing,  and  various 
suggestions  were  made  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  Sir  John  Watney  had  a 
conversation  with  Sir  Frederic  A.  Eaton,  late  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  as  to  filling  the  panels  in  the 
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Royal  Exchange  with  pictures,  and  after  some  lengthy 
correspondence  with  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  (afterwards 
Lord  Leighton),  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Gresham  Committee  agreed  that  the  panels  should 
be  filled  with  scenes  illustrating  English  history  as 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  City  of  London. 

A  list  of  subjects  was  prepared.  It  contained 
twenty-four  historical  subjects  in  chronological  order, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  two  of  the  panels,  the  first  and 
last  of  the  series,  should  be  filled  with  subjects  showing 
the  progress  of  commerce,  one  to  represent  commerce  in 
ancient  times  and  the  other  the  commerce  of  London  at 
the  present  day. 

Lord  Leighton  very  generously  offered  to  paint  the 
first  panel  and  to  present  it  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
Mr.  Deputy  Snowden,  the  chairman  of  the  City  side  of 
the  Gresham  Committee,  commissioned  Mr.  Macbeth, 
A.R.A.,  to  paint  the  twenty-fourth  on  the  list. 

All  the  pictures  have  been  painted  on  strong  flax 
canvas  with  a  preparation  of  Sierra  Leone  copal,  wax, 
and  oil  of  spike,  mixed  in  certain  proportions  under  the 
advice  of  Professor  Church,  the  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  Lord  Leighton  and  Mr.  Macbeth 
made  many  experiments  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
best  medium. 

The  panels  first  treated  were  rubbed  down,  a  per- 
fectly smooth  surface  of  cement  put  on  them,  and  on  the 
cement  the  picture  was  fixed  by  a  French  process  called 
marouflage,  the  picture  adhering  to  and  becoming  a  part 
of  the  wall  behind  it.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
slabs  of  slate  form  a  better  bed  for  the  pictures  than 
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cement,  and  the  pictures  are  now  fixed  on  to  slates, 
which  are  slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular  so  as  to 
prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  dust  settling  on  them. 

When  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  medium  for 
the  pictures  and  the  necessary  experiments  which  had 
to  be  made  are  considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lord 
Leighton  and  Mr.  Macbeth  took  more  than  two  years 
to  complete  their  pictures.  They  were  unveiled  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  the  28th  May,  1895.  Lord  Leighton  was 
kind  enough  to  design  a  border,  which  is  painted  round 
all  the  pictures  and  a  medallion  which  he  placed  at  the 
top  of  his  picture. 
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FOREIGNERS    AND    EVIL    MAY    DAY. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  great  jealousy  existed 
between  the  "  crafts  "  of  London  and  the  "  Lombards  " 
(under  which  name  were  doubtless  included  foreigners). 
In  the  year  1457  "  was  a  grete  hurlynge  (fight)  betwene 
the  Mercers  and  Lombardes  ;  and  when  the  King 
held  his  council  at  Coventre,  Cauntelowe  mercer  and 
alderman  was  sent  for  to  come  before  the  Kynge's 
Council ;  and  as  soon  as  he  came  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Kynge's  commandment  and  the  Baron  of  Dudley  had 
him  in  keeping  in  the  Castell  of  Dudley  for  the  mater 
aforewritten.  The  next  year  was  an  hurlinge  betwene 
mercers  with  other  crafts  against  the  Lombardes. 
And  after  that  by  commandment  of  the  King  xxviij 
Mercers'  men  and  others  were  sent  to  Wyndsore 
Castell  and  the  Lord  Falconbridge  had  the  keeping 
of  them  till  they  came  to  the  King's  presence."  The 
prominence  of  the  Mercers  in  these  riots  shows  both 
that  their  trade  interests  were  specially  affected  and 
that  for  good  or  for  evil  they  were  at  that  time  a  leading 
Company.  The  Italian  merchants  withdrew  from 
London  to  Winchester,  and  the  Venetians  forbade  their 
goods  to  be  brought  to  London  for  some  time  after- 
wards. 

In  the  year  15 17  there  was  great  complaint  of  foreign 
merchants  and  artificers,  principally  the  Dutch,  coming 
over  to  this  country  in  great  numbers  and  supplanting 
the  English,  and  after  the  Spital  sermon  in  that  year, 
preached  against  foreigners  by  Dr.  Bell,  the  Mayor  was 
warned  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  that  there  would  probably 
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be  a  riot  on  May  Day.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Privy  Council,  issued  an 
order  on  May  Eve  that  no  one  should  leave  his  house 
from  9  o'clock  that  evening  till  9  o'clock  the  following 
morning.  A  riot  ensued,  the  cry  of  "  prentices  and 
clubs  "  being  raised.  The  rioters,  among  whom  no 
doubt  the  Mercers  were  conspicuous,  broke  into  the 
Compter  at  Newgate,  released  the  prisoners  confined  for 
assaulting  foreigners  and  plundered  many  foreigners' 
houses.  The  next  day  many  who  had  been  taken  into 
custody  by  the  Mayor  were  tried  by  a  special  commission, 
when  fourteen  were  condemned  to  die,  but  only  one  was 
executed,  the  others  to  the  number  of  400  men  and 
eleven  women,  after  lying  for  three  weeks  in  prison, 
were  led  in  their  shirts,  fastened  together  with  ropes 
and  with  halters  about  their  necks,  before  the  King  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  there,  after  the  Mayor  and 
citizens  had  been  sharply  rebuked,  obtained  their 
pardon.  The  Livery  of  the  Mercers'  Company 
attended  on  this  occasion,  and  this  may  well  have  been 
recorded  in  the  City  annals  as  the  Evil  May  Day. 
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THE    WEARING    OF  BEARDS    FORBIDDEN. 

In  1541  it  was  ordered  by  a  quarterly  Court  that  all 
wearing  beards  should  declare  to  the  Wardens  their 
reason  for  so  doing,  or  be  shaved.  The  next  year  the 
Wardens  dismissed  from  the  Livery  one  because  he 
refused  to  shave  his  beard  and  declared  that  it  would 
be  so  painful  to  him  and  that  he  could  not  abide  the 
razor,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  ordinance  against 
those  not  shaving  their  beards  "  according  to  the 
laudable  custom  of  this  realm  of  England,"  was 
confirmed ;  such  practice  was  only  excused  when 
members  went  abroad,  while  in  1545  the  Court  of 
Assistants  ordered  certain  freemen  to  be  called  on  the 
Livery,  excepting  those  who  "  obstinately  and  frowardly 
persisted  in  wearing  beards." 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  16th  July, 
1543,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men forbidding  the  admission  by  redemption  to  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  anyone  wearing  a  beard  of 
unusual  "prolixity"  or  length. 
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THE    FIRE    OF    LONDON,    1666. 

In  1666  the  Fire  of  London  destroyed  Mercers'  Hall 
and  Church,  Mercers'  School,  the  Royal  Exchange,  St. 
Paul's  School,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  and 
almost  all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Company  in 
the  City,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  on  Tower 
Hill.  The  Corporation  and  the  Mercers'  Company  found 
a  place  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  Gresham 
College,  almost  the  only  public  building  of  any  im- 
portance that  escaped  the  flames.  A  Committee  was 
immediately  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  in 
which  the  fire  had  left  the  Company  and  what  charitable 
uses  they  were  still  bound  to  maintain.  The  effect 
of  the  fire  of  London  was  most  disastrous  to  all  the 
Livery  Companies  as  well  as  to  the  Mercers — only  a 
few  of  the  halls  escaped  its  ravages — it  melted  their 
plate,  burned  their  records  and  laid  their  city  premises, 
from  which  they  chiefly  drew  their  income,  in  ashes. 
To  crown  their  calamities,  they  found  themselves 
overwhelmed  with  a  load  of  debt  from  the  compulsory 
loans  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  which  they 
had  now  no  means  left  of  paying.  The  Mercers  were  in 
one  way  more  fortunate  than  their  brethren.  Gresham 
College  escaped  the  fire,  and  the  plate  and  books  of  the 
Company  were  removed  there.  Many,  but  not  the  most 
important,  books  were  lost,  the  plate  was  preserved,  but 
the  Common  Seal,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  missing. 

The  allowance  to  the  Whittington  almsmen  was 
reduced,  St.  Paul's  School  was  broken  up  until  the  school- 
house  should  be  rebuilt,  the  masters'  salaries,  together 
with  the  exhibitioners'  stipends  were  stopped,  and  other 
salaries  and  charities  reduced.    The  Royal  Exchange  was 
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the  first  building  rebuilt,  and  then  St.  Paul's  School, 
which  was  re-opened  in  1671.  Mercers'  School,  rebuilt 
at  the  corner  of  Old  Jewry,  was  re-opened  at  Christmas, 
1671,  and  the  Company  then  proceeded  to  rebuild  their 
Hall,  Chapel  and  offices.  The  Clerk's  house  was  finished 
in  1672,  and  the  Hall  and  Chapel  in  1682.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  supply  of  funds,  the  Company  opened  a  sub- 
scription among  their  members,  but  money  came  in  very 
slowly,  and  the  Wardens,  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Court,  borrowed  money  upon  the  Company's 
bond  at  live  or  six  per  cent,  interest,  raising  in  all 
£3,850,  and  usually  borrowing  from  year  to  year  to  pay 
for  what  had  been  borrowed  the  year  preceding.  In 
order  to  encourage  subscribers  a  list  was  ordered  to  be  put 
up  in  the  Hall.  Rowland  Wynne  was  a  large  contributor, 
for  which  the  Company  determined  that  the  effigy  of 
'  Squire  Wynne  "  should  be  carved  and  placed  in  the 
Hall  to  show  the  Company's  singular  respect  for  him, 
but  they  seem  to  have  afterwards  thought  it  better 
to  obtain  his  portrait,  which  is  still  preserved.  The 
Company  employed  their  surveyor,  John  Oliver,  in  the 
restoration  of  their  Hall  and  Chapel,  having  long 
before  approved  of  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  drawn  by 
Jarman,  their  former  surveyor,  who  had  since  died.  The 
Company  met  for  the  first  time  at  their  new  Hall  on 
the  nth  August,  1682,  and  the  Chapel  was  soon 
afterwards  completed. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch  was  not  rebuilt 
after  the  fire,  and  the  Rectory  was  united  to  that  of 
St.  Mildred  Poultry,  the  Company  having  the  alternate 
presentation.  When  St.  Mildred's  Church  was  pulled  down 
some  years  since,  the  Company  obtained  the  alternate 
presentation  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  Ward- 
robe, and  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars.  The  Rev.  Percival 
Clementi-Smith  is  the  present  Rector. 
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After  the  Great  Fire  the  Company  got  into  diffi- 
culties in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
Royal  Exchange,  St.  Paul's  and  Mercers'  Schools,  their 
hall  and  other  buildings,  and  Committees  were  appointed 
to  consider  how  their  creditors  might  be  secured.  Their 
debts  appear  to  have  commenced  with  the  cost  of  the 
settlement  of  Londonderry  in  the  time  of  James  I, 
including  the  payments  made  to  the  Crown  in  respect  of 
it.  During  the  civil  troubles  their  debts  were  much 
increased  by  advances  to  Charles  I,  the  City  and  the 
Parliament,  and  in  1699  their  debts  had  amounted  to 
£60,000. 

Dr.  Ashton,  Rector  of  Beckenham,  proposed  for  the 
relief  of  poor  widows  of  the  clergy  that  the  Company 
should  take  in  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £100,000 
from  married  clergymen  or  others  giving  security,  that 
the  widow  of  everyone  subscribing  (during  the  joint 
lives  of  himself  and  his  wife)  should,  on  her  husband's 
dying,  receive  during  her  life  an  annuity  of  30  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  his  subscription,  such  subscription,  if 
the  wife  should  die  first,  going  absolutely  to  the  Company. 
The  scheme  was  referred  by  the  General  Court  to  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Thomas  Papillon,  then  Master, 
the  Wardens,  and  others,  and  the  Committee  recom- 
mended its  adoption  a  as  greatly  for  the  interests  of  the 
Company." 

The  net  rental  of  the  Company's  estates  at  that 
time,  deducting  payments  ordered  by  the  donors  of 
charities,  then  amounted  to  £2,888  8s.  iod.,  and  pro- 
mised, when  leases  should  fall  in,  to  yield  £13,500  a  year, 
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which  Dr.  Ashton  considered  a  sufficient  security. 
After  the  report  of  the  Committee  had  been  read  at  a 
General  Court,  and  a  resolution  thereupon  deferred  to 
another  General  Court,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Company  might  have  time  to  consider  the  proposal,  the 
Company  accepted  it  and  published  their  scheme. 
Security  was  given  by  deeds  of  the  3rd  and  4th  October, 
1699,  enrolled  in  Chancery,  including,  with  other  estates 
in  London  and  Middlesex,  a  moiety  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change and  the  Company's  Irish  estate. 

Subscriptions  soon  came  in,  and  the  annuity  account 
at  first  seemed  very  profitable  to  the  Company.  But 
in  the  year  1713  the  subscribers  began  to  die  off  and  the 
Wardens  were  ordered  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 
admitted  subscribers  above  fifty  years  of  age.  In  1714, 
when  the  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  £67,000,  the 
Company  reduced  the  annuities  upon  future  subscrip- 
tions to  25  per  cent.,  and  excluded  subscribers  above 
fifty  years  of  age.  In  1723  they  reduced  the  annuities 
to  20  per  cent.,  and  in  1725  appointed  a  standing 
Committee  to  examine  into  the  Company's  affairs.  The 
rents  of  the  settled  estates  being  then  insufficient  to 
defray  the  annuities  payable,  the  Company  returned 
to  the  practice  of  borrowing  money  on  bond  under  their 
Common  Seal,  which  they  had  adopted  for  raising  money 
after  the  Great  Fire.  In  1740  their  embarrassments 
increasing,  they  reduced  the  annuities  to  15  per  cent., 
but  few  subscriptions  coming  in  at  that  rate  soon  returned 
to  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

The  failure  of  the  scheme  has  been  attributed  to 
various  causes,  the  rapid  fall  of  interest,  the  admission 
of  subscribers  at  too  advanced  ages,  and  the  omission  to 
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pay  regard  to  the  difference  of  age  between  husband 
and  wife.  In  1745  it  appeared  that  with  a  rental  of 
less  than  £7,500  per  annum  the  Company's  annual  pay- 
ments amounted  to  nearly  £15,000,  and  their  bond  debts  to 
£84,700,  and  that  by  the  annuity  scheme  they  had  already 
paid  £74,030  us.  8d.  more  than  they  had  received. 

The  Company  thereupon  ordered  that  no  more 
money  should  be  received  upon  annuity  or  bond,  and 
appointed  a  Committee  of  inquiry  by  the  advice  of  which 
they  suspended  all  payments  excepting  for  charities 
charged  on  land  or  necessary  expenses. 

The  Committee  reported,  on  the  17th  June,  1745, 
that  through  losses  by  loans  to  Charles  I  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Company  had  been 
indebted  in  1699  to  the  amount  of  £59,267  us.  5|d., 
which  they  hoped  to  clear  off  by  accepting  Dr.  Ashton's 
proposal,  instead  of  which  the  annuities  then  payable  by 
them  amounted  to  £8,016  10s.  per  annum,  and  those  in 
expectancy  to  £12,079  per  annum  more,  and  their 
principal  debts,  including  £84,700  owing  on  their  bonds 
at  4  per  cent,  interest,  and  £22,505  5s.  9d.  owing 
on  account  of  their  money  legacies,  amounted  to 
£111,017  I3S-  °4(i-  The  Company  then  conveyed 
the  equity  of  redemption  of  their  estates  charged 
with  the  annuities,  and  all  their  remaining  estates,  to 
their  Clerk,  in  trust  to  secure  the  payment  of  their 
creditors,  and  of  the  interest  on  all  their  money  legacies, 
excepting  those  given  for  dinners  or  to  their  own  use, 
which  they  abandoned,  and  those  given  to  be  lent  to 
young  men.  The  latter,  comprising  only  three  sums 
lent  since  1646,  and  none  since  1661,  were  considered 
lost  by  the  insolvency  of  the  borrowers. 
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Great  complaints  and  distress  arose  on  this  sus- 
pension of  the  Company's  payments,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  subject  was  brought  before  Parliament  by  Dr. 
Shaw  and  others  of  their  creditors  petitioning  the  House 
of  Commons  for  relief.  The  petition  alleged  the  liabilities 
of  the  Company  to  the  amount  before  stated,  adding 
that  the  net  rental  of  their  estates  was  under  £5,000  a 
year,  so  that  the  petitioners  and  their  fellow  sufferers, 
above  600  in  number,  had  no  prospect  of  relief  but  in 
the  equity  and  power  of  Parliament.  The  Governors  of 
the  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and  children  of 
clergymen  petitioned  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  such  of 
the  annuitants  as  were  clergymen's  widows;  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Huntingdon  petitioned  that  their  lien  upon  the 
Chalgrave  estate  for  the  payment  of  £100  a  year  accord- 
ing to  Fishborne's  trust  might  not  be  affected;  and  the 
vicar,  lecturer,  and  inhabitants  of  Wakefield  that  the 
payment  to  Lady  Campden's  lecturer  might  be  con- 
tinued. Lastly,  the  Company  petitioned  for  relief, 
stating  their  desire  to  give  their  creditors  all  the  aid 
and  do  them  all  the  justice  in  their  power.  These 
petitions  were  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  reported 
thereupon,  but  Parliament  was  prorogued  and  dissolved 
before  the  report  had  been  considered. 

In  the  next  session,  the  Company,  having  meanwhile 
notified  that  they  would  pay  their  annuitants  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound,  again  petitioned  the  Commons.  The  City 
of  London,  in  a  similar  situation,  had  been  relieved  by  a 
grant  from  the  coal  duties  for  a  term  of  years,  and  was 
now  applying  for  a  renewal  of  the  grant,  which  seemed 
favourable  to  the  application  of  the  Mercers.  Attribut- 
ing their  embarrassments  to  their  advances  for  the 
public    service    "  in   the   troublesome   times,"    to    their 
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rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange  "  by  desire  of  Charles  II 
in   a  more   magnificent    manner,"  and  to    the   annuity 
scheme  raising  their  debts  to  upwards  of  £100,000,  they 
stated  that  the  City,  having  been  reduced  by  the  same 
causes,  had  obtained  a  grant  from  the  duty  upon  coals, 
and    prayed    that    in    compassion    to    their    creditors 
Parliament  would  give  them  relief.    They  showed  to  the 
Committee  appointed   to   consider   their   petition,   that 
in    1640   they   had   advanced   to    Charles    I    £3,250,  of 
which     £2,193     15s.    remained    owing,    together     with 
interest  then  amounting  to  £15,929  15s.  ;  that  in  1642 
they    had    advanced    to    the    Parliament     £6,500,     of 
which  £5,801  5s.  remained  owing  with  a  large  amount 
of  interest,   that   about    the   same  time  they  had  sup- 
plied the   Parliament   with   arms   for   which   they   had 
not  been  paid,  and  that   in    1643   they   had   advanced 
for  defence   of   the    City   on   the    City's  bond,   £3,250, 
of    which     £2,166     13s.     4d.     remained     owing     with 
interest.    They  further  showed  that  they  had  contributed 
equally  with  the  City  in  restoring  the  Royal  Exchange 
after   the   Fire   of  London,   and   produced   accounts   to 
show    that    the    Gresham    estate    then    owed  them   for 
principal  and  interest   £142,885    7s.   id.     They  proved 
the   amount    of   their   liabilities   and   income  as  before 
stated,  and,  referring  to   a   petition  of   the   City  upon 
which   the   Orphans'   Act   had   passed,   submitted   that 
the  cause  of  the  distress  of   the  City   of    London   and 
of    the    Mercers'    Company   at    that   present   time   had 
their  source  from  the   same  causes,  and  were  in  most 
respects  exactly  similar.     The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  City's  petition  for 
a  continuance  of  the  coal  duties,  and  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  this  latter  Committee,  an  act  was 
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passed  for  continuing  the  coal  duties  to  the  City  of  London 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  providing  that  the  Mercers' 
Company  should  receive  thereout  £3,000  a  year  towards 
the  payment  of  their  debts.  Another  act,  21  Geo.  II, 
c.  32,  for  the  relief  of  the  annuitants  of  the  Company, 
declared  that  the  annuity  of  £3,000  should  be  applied 
first,  in  payment  of  the  annuities  thenceforth  payable 
by  the  Company  ;  secondly,  in  paying  3  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  arrears  of  such  annuities  ;  thirdly,  in  paying  off 
such  arrears  ;  and,  fourthly,  in  paying  their  other 
creditors.  Another  act,  24  Geo.  II,  c.  14,  was  after- 
wards passed  enlarging  their  powers  of  leasing. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  by 
carefully  nursing  their  estates,  the  Company  were  able 
to  retrieve  their  broken  fortunes,  and  pay  off  their 
liabilities.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Company  emerged  from  their  difficulties,  and  the  whole 
of  the  bonds  given  for  arrears  of  annuities  were  paid. 
In  the  year  1803  the  sum  of  £5,940  was  owing  on 
bonds  for  money  taken  up  on  the  corporate  seal, 
which  was  paid  in  the  next  year. 

In  connection  with  the  Company's  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1751-2  a  liberal 
action  is  recorded  in  the  Company's  books.  On  their 
informing  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gastrell,  the  widow  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  that  she  was  entitled  to  receive 
from  them  an  annuity  of  £90  for  life,  with  £390  12s. 
as  arrears,  she  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  Bath, 
<<  gjr "  16th  January,  1751. 

"  I  have  burned  the  bond  that  there  might  be  no 
demand  made  upon  the   Mercers'   Company  after  my 
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death.  I  desire  that  the  Company  may  stand  as  if  I 
were  dead  on  the  29th  September,  175 1.  What  money 
was  due  to  me  at  that  time  I  give  towards  paying  the 
just  debts  of  the  Company.  If  this  letter  is  not  sufficient 
to  that  end,  I  desire  that  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
proper  form  for  that  purpose,  for  me  to  sign. 

"  I  am,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Elizabeth  Gastrell." 

The  Company  returned  thanks  for  her  generous 
benefaction,  and  placed  the  arrears  of  her  annuity  to 
the  credit  of  the  account. 
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MONEY   CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  Mercers,  as  well  as  the  other  Companies  of  the 
City,  were  constantly  called  upon  by  the  Sovereign  and 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  to  find  money  for 
imperial  or  civic  purposes.  Many  of  these  transactions 
are  recorded  in  the  Mercers'  books,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  here  mentioned. 

In  1461  the  Company  was  assessed  by  the  City  in 
500  marks,  which  were  levied  upon  145  members  of  the 
Company  to  support  the  expedition  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  the  North  to  meet  Edward  IV,  and  to 
provide  arms  and  soldiers  for  the  safety  of  the  City. 

In  1474  the  Mercers  were  assessed  for  repairing  the 
City  walls. 

In  1488  the  King  borrowed  £4,000  from  the  City  to 
prosecute  his  war  with  France,  for  which  seventy-six  City 
Companies  were  assessed.  The  Mercers  contributed 
£740,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  the  Drapers  £420, 
the  Merchant  Taylors  £386  13s.  4d.,  and  other  Companies 
lesser  amounts.  A  little  later  the  Mercers  contributed 
£170,  part  of  £1,400  borrowed  for  the  defence  of  Calais. 
A  portion  of  these  loans  was  repaid. 

In  1522  the  King,  Henry  VIII,  compelled  the  City 
to  lend  him  £20,000  towards  the  cost  of  his  wars, 
of  which  the  Mercers  contributed  £3,120,  or  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole.  It  was  to  be  paid  back  in  money 
or  gilt  plate,  or  plate  not  gilt  and  goblets  known  as 
"  masers." 

In  1557  Philip  and  Mary  borrowed  £100,000  at  12 
per  cent,  interest  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  France, 
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of  which  the  Mercers  found  £7,555   us.   id.,  or  about 
one-thirteenth  of  the  whole. 

In  1588,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
the  Mercers'  Company  advanced  £4,000  to  the  Queen. 

In  1596  they  contributed,  through  the  City,  £492 
towards  the  ships  for  the  Earl  of  Essex's  expedition,  and 
they  also  advanced  money  for  ships  on  the  City's  bonds, 
which  were  long  entered  in  their  account  of  debts  owing 
by  the  City,  but  never  repaid. 

In  1620  the  Company  subscribed  £200  for  the 
defence  of  the  Palatinate,  and  were  obliged  to  sell  plate 
to  raise  the  money. 

In  1627  the  City  agreed  to  lend  the  King  £120,000 
on  the  security  of  land  taken  at  twenty  years'  purchase. 
The  Mercers  were  assessed  in  £3,720,  their  quota  accord- 
ing to  the  corn  rate.  The  Company,  however,  deter- 
mined in  general  Court,  by  38  votes  to  32,  that  the 
money  should  not  be  paid  unconditionally,  but  after- 
wards agreed  to  pay  it,  borrowing  £2,700  of  Sir 
Baptist  Hickes  at  6  per  cent.,  raising  £800  by  sale  of 
India  Stock,  and  drawing  on  the  Wardens'  account  for 
£420.  The  famous  Petition  of  Right,  3rd  Charles  I, 
declaring  that  no  man  should  thereafter  be  compelled 
to  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  suchlike 
charge  without  consent  by  Parliament,  was  at  the 
same  time  passed,  and  so  in  the  following  year  when  the 
Mercers  were  called  upon  for  £1,240,  their  quota  of  the 
remaining  £20,000,  they  repeatedly  refused  to  advance 
it.  Finally,  however,  after  receiving  five  precepts  from 
the  Lord  Mayor  with  a  letter  that  this  advance  should 
be  first  repaid  with  8  per  cent,  interest  by  sale  of 
lands,  they  agreed  to  raise  the  sum. 
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In  1639  *ne  Company  received  a  precept  from  the 
Lord  Mayor  ordering  them  to  contribute  £100  for  a 
ship  to  be  provided  by  the  City  and  to  forbear  feasting. 
In  the  next  year  they  refused  to  pay  ship  money. 

In  1640  the  Company  contributed  £3,250  towards 
£20,000  advanced  by  the  City  to  Charles  I,  after 
his  promise  to  call  a  Parliament,  at  8  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  security  of  the  bonds  of  ten  peers.  Only  a 
part  of  this  was  repaid,  the  rest  forming  a  ground  for 
the  Company's  relief  in  1746. 

In  1643,  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  the  citizens  of 
London  advanced  £100,000  at  6  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  ordinance  of  the  Parliament,  ostensibly  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  Mercers  contributed 
£6,500.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  this 
was  never  repaid.  In  1749  the  Company  claimed 
payment  from  the  City  of  this  debt,  but  the  claim  was 
not  admitted,  the  City  alleging  that  after  so  long  a  time 
the  debt  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  satisfied. 
Again  the  war  having  broken  out,  they  contributed  arms 
for  the  Parliament  of  the  value  of  £88  and  £71  13s.  4d., 
for  which  they  were  never  repaid.  And  in  1643  they 
advanced  £3,250  towards  the  £50,000  raised  by  the 
City  for  its  defence  against  the  Royalists  upon 
security  of  the  City's  bond  at  8  per  cent.,  in  respect  of 
which  they  were  afterwards  repaid  about  one-third. 
In  1643  they  were  assessed  at  £50  a  week  towards  the 
£10,000  contributed  by  the  City  in  the  general  assess- 
ment of  the  kingdom  by  the  Parliament,  and  contri- 
buted £270,  for  three-fifths  of  which  they  vainly  asked 
repayment  in  1654.  Being  pressed  for  money,  they 
limited  the  expense  of  a  quarterly  dinner  to  £25,  omitted 
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Sir  Thomas  Bennett's  dinner,  and  sold  plate  to  the  value 
of  £700. 

In  1654  the  Company  claimed  from  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Worcester  House  for  monies  and  arms  lent 
for  the  use  of  the  State,  and  for  which  the  public  faith 
was  in  their  judgment  engaged,  as  follows  : — 

Advanced  for  defence  of  Ireland       . .     £6,500     o     o 

Residue  of  £3,250  lent  on  ordinance 
of  Parliament  of  the  18th  August, 
1643,  on  the  City  bonds  with  in- 
terest . .  . .  . .  . .       2,166  13     4 

Three-fifths  of  £240  paid  for  weekly 
assessment  and  on  an  ordinance 
of  nth  April,  1643  . .  . .  144     o     0 

Three-fifths  of  £30  paid  for  weekly 
assessment  under  the  same  ordi- 
nance . .  . .  . .  . .  18     o     0 


£8,828  13     4 


but  the  amount  was  never  repaid. 

The  Company,  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  contri- 
buted £780  towards  £12,000  presented  to  the  King  by 
the  City  to  be  laid  out  in  corn ;  £295  towards  the  £3,000 
expended  on  his  entertainment  at  Guildhall ;  £390 
of  the  £6,000  expended  by  the  City  at  his  Coronation ; 
and  in  1666  subscribed  £1,000  towards  the  "  Loyal 
London,"  a  ship  of  war  given  to  the  King  by  the  City 
to  aid  in  the  war  with  Holland. 
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PROVISION    OF    COAL    AND    CORN. 

The  provision  of  coal  by  the  Companies  is  not 
mentioned  until  the  year  of  the  plague  (1665),  when 
they  were  ordered  to  lay  up  yearly  between  Ladyday 
and  Michaelmas  a  quantity  of  coal  which  in  dear  times 
was  to  be  sold  in  such  manner  and  at  such  prices  as 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  should  direct,  but  so 
that  the  coal  should  not  be  sold  at  a  loss.  The  Mercers 
were  called  upon  to  find  438  chaldrons. 

The  Companies  were  also  required  to  provide  corn 
against  times  of  scarcity.  The  origin  of  this  custom 
is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  early  in  the  16th  century  a 
regular  custom  had  obtained  and  the  cost  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  by  loans  and  contributions  from  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  and  sometimes  from  the  citizens.  The 
first  notice  of  an  obligation  on  the  Companies  to  assist 
in  this  provision  was  in  152 1,  when  an  act  of  Common 
Council  passed  for  borrowing  £1,000,  on  account  of  the 
great  dearth,  to  be  levied  and  paid  by  the  Companies  by 
way  of  prest  and  love.  The  loan  appears  to  have  been 
repaid  to  the  Companies  in  two  years  following. 

In  1545  the  Lord  Mayor  called  the  Wardens  of  the 
larger  Companies  to  him  and  required  them  to  make 
loans  for  payment  of  wheat  which  had  come  from 
beyond  the  sea.  The  Companies  agreed,  and  the  Mercers', 
Grocers',  Drapers'  and  Fishmongers'  Companies  sub- 
scribed £100  each  and  the  others  various  sums  down  to 
£10.  The  Chamberlain  was  bound  for  the  repayment. 
The  Bridge  Master  was  appointed  to  buy  the  corn,  and 
he  kept  it  stored  at  the  Bridge  House  on  the  Southwark 
side  of  London  Bridge. 
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In  1560,  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  five  shillings  a 
bushel,  and  the  City  laid  in  a  stock  for  which  the  Mercers 
advanced  their  quota  of  £400  by  a  graduated  assessment 
on  their  members,  and  two  years  later  the  Company 
contributed  another  £400  towards  which  the  ladies, 
members  of  the  Company,  were  assessed  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  assistants. 

1573  was  another  year  of  scarcity,  and  the  Mercers 
were  required  to  advance  £500  for  a  provision  of  wheat. 
In  reply  to  a  precept  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Company 
agreed  upon  a  supplication  to  him  that  although 
they  were  as  ready  to  do  their  utmost  for  the 
service  of  the  City  as  they  had  ever  been,  yet  finding 
themselves  in  much  worse  state  both  in  substance,  by 
decay  of  occupying,  and  also  in  number  than  theretofore, 
they  were,  to  their  great  grief,  forced  to  become  humble 
suitors  for  mitigation  of  the  same.  They  were,  never- 
theless, prepared  to  bear  as  much  for  the  number  of 
aldermen,  Assistants,  and  livery  of  the  Company,  degree 
for  degree,  as  any  like  persons  in  other  Companies  did 
for  their  degree.  They  further  besought  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  that  they  might  be  so  assessed  as 
they  might  be  able  to  continue  in  common  contribu- 
tion according  to  their  ability,  which  they  would  not 
be  able  to  do  being  thus  surcharged,  for  there 
were  not  more  than  104  householders  in  all,  rich 
and  poor.  Then  follow  the  reasons  why  the  Company 
was  decayed  ;  first,  that  Mercers  in  time  past  had  the  only 
trade  of  linen  cloth  and  the  chief  trade  in  silk,  by  whole- 
sale and  retail,  the  trade  of  linen  cloth  was  but  now 
wholly  in  other  Companies'  hands,  and  of  silk  the  Mercers 
had  the  least  trade  of  the  whole  for  the  retail  thereof ; 
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next,  that  they  formerly  were  the  chief  est  and  in  manner 
the  only  merchant  adventurers  and  shippers  of  cloth, 
but,  by  the  great  number  of  redemptioners  that  had 
been  made  free  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers'  Company, 
there  were  more  cloths  in  great  quantity  shipped  by 
other  Companies  than  the  Mercers'.  They  got  no  redress, 
but,  some  time  after,  their  quota  was  reduced  from  820 
quarters  out  of  10,000  to  620  quarters.  It  was  agreed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  names  of  all  such  as  bore  no 
charge  in  the  said  assessment  should  be  put  in  a  book 
by  themselves,  to  the  intent  that  they  should  not  be 
suffered  to  take  any  apprentice  nor  make  any  free,  nor 
have  any  other  benefit  from  the  Company,  unless  they 
bore  charge  and  did  as  brethren  of  the  Company. 

Eventually  the  granaries  at  the  Bridge  House  were 
divided  into  twelve,  one  for  each  of  the  twelve  principal 
Companies,  where  the  corn  provided  by  each  Company 
was  kept,  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  when  the 
Companies  or  most  of  them  built  granaries  at  their  own 
halls.  During  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  there 
were  continual  disputes  between  the  Companies  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  with  reference  to 
the  provision  of  corn.  At  the  fire  of  London  the 
Companies'  halls  and  granaries  were  burnt  and  there 
is  a  record  in  the  Mercers'  books  shortly  afterwards 
that  their  stock  of  wheat  was  sold  and  the  keeper 
dismissed. 
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IRISH    ESTATE. 

For  many  years  before  and  up  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  north  of  Ireland  was  in  a  constant  state 
of  rebellion,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  the 
estates  of  the  O'Neills  and  O'Dohertys  were  declared 
escheat  to  the  Crown.  A  Commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown  in  1602  to  define  the  lands  and  the  rights 
of  the  rebels,  and  it  was  followed  by  another  in  1609. 
The  English  Government  determined  to  make  a  colony, 
or  plantation,  in  Ulster  and  to  people  that  province 
with  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  but  the  scheme  did 
not  succeed,  and  the  Government  then  directed  a  letter 
to  be  written  to  the  Corporation  of  London  requesting 
them  to  undertake  the  work.  The  King  offered  to 
make  over  to  the  City  of  London  the  City  of  Derry  and 
the  town  of  Coleraine,  with  practically  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Derry,  and  motives  and  reasons  were  put 
forward  to  induce  the  City  to  take  the  plantation. 
Whenever  the  City  was  asked  for  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  Lord  Mayor  called  upon  the  Livery  Companies 
to  find  it,  and  the  Livery  Companies  were  accordingly 
desired  to  consider  the  matter.  The  reply  was  not 
encouraging,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  directed  the  Com- 
panies to  send  representatives  to  Guildhall  on  the 
14th  July,  1609,  when  a  deputation  was  nominated  to 
carry  an  answer  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  result  was 
that  the  twelve  principal  Companies  agreed  to  find  the 
money  which  was  required,  and  a  deputation  of  four 
members  of  the  Companies  was  sent  to  Ireland,  who 
made  a  satisfactory  report. 

The  Mercers'  Company  were  called  upon,  according 
to  their   corn   assessment,    to    pay  £1,640,    being  their 
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share  of  the  first  quota  of  £5,000,  and  the  Irish  Society 
was  formed  to  manage  the  estates  which  were  to  be 
conveyed  to  them.  The  £5,000  did  not  go  very  far  and 
another  £15,000  was  very  soon  required,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  it,  and  the  Wardens  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  and  some  other  Companies  were  committed 
to  prison  by  the  aldermen  in  default  of  payment. 
They  were  soon  released  and  the  quota  was  paid. 
It  was  agreed  that  each  of  the  twelve  principal  Com- 
panies should  find  £3,333,  and  if  they  were  unable  to 
find  the  whole  of  the  amount  they  were  to  join  some 
of  the  smaller  Companies  to  them  so  as  to  make  up 
the  amount.     Thus 


the  Mercers'  Comp 

any  found 

.      £2,680 

the  Innholders 

j »                   • 

200 

the  Cooks 

y  >                   • 

200 
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)> 
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and  the  Masons 

making  in  all 

100 

•      £3,333 

It  was  arranged  that  that  part  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry  which  had  been  vested  in  the  Irish  Society 
by  Charter  from  the  Crown,  should  be  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  and  that  each  of  the  twelve  principal 
Companies  should  have  one  part  to  be  determined  by 
lot.  The  Society  conveyed  their  lot  to  the  Mercers' 
Company,  erecting  it  into  a  manor,  subject  to  the 
conditions  on  which  the  City  had  undertaken  the 
plantation. 

The  City  of  Londonderry  and  the  town  of  Coleraine 
with  large  districts  of  land  around  them,  together  with 
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woods   and   ferries   and   the   fishings,   were   left   in   the 
possession  of  the  Irish  Society. 

Another  levy  of  £5,000  was  made,  and  had  to  be  met 
by  the  twelve  Companies.  The  result  was  that, 
including   the    former  assessment, 

The  Mercers'  Company  paid     . 
the  Cooks 

the  Embroderers  ,, 

and  the  Masons 


£60,000  in  all  was  found  by  the  Livery  Companies. 

The  Innholders  Company  in  some  way  had  dropped 
out.  The  Irish  estate  was  a  continual  drain  on  the 
Mercers'  Company's  resources,  and  the  Company  having 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Government,  the  estates  of  the 
Irish  Society  were  sequestrated  in  1632,  and  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber  ordered  the  charter  of  James  I 
to  be  surrendered  and  cancelled.  In  the  next  year  the 
City  was  sued  for  non-performance  of  the  articles  of  plan- 
tation and  mulcted  in  £70,000.  More  troubles  ensued, 
but  eventually  the  Long  Parliament  declared  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Star  Chamber  to  be  beyond  its  powers  and 
ordered  the  reinstatement  of  the  Companies.  The 
Irish  Rebellion  followed,  and  the  twelve  Companies 
played  a  great  part  in  the  famous  defence  of  Derry.  In 
1658  Cromwell,  by  letters  patent,  declared  that  the 
Companies  should  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  had  been 
conferred  on  them  by  the  charter  of  James  I,  and  upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II  a  new  charter  was  issued 
confirming  in  all  respects  the  charter  of  James  I. 

Since  that  time  the  Company  enjoyed  their 
estate    without    further     interruption,    holding    it     for 
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themselves  and  for  the  three  above-named  associated 
Companies  in  the  proportions  in  which  each  contributed 
to  the  purchase.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  letting  the 
estate  for  long  terms  of  years,  and  in  some  cases  for 
lives.  The  last  lease  was  granted  in  1750  and  expired 
in  183 1,  and  the  estate  was  then  managed  by  an  agent 
appointed  by  the  Company. 

In  1890,  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  enquire  into  the  terms  of  the  charters 
by  which  the  Irish  Society  and  the  London  Companies 
held  their  estates  in  Ireland,  and  the  Committee  met 
many  times  in  the  years  1890  and  1891,  ultimately 
reporting  on  the  4th  May  in  the  latter  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1892,  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  at  the  relation  of  the  Rev.  John  Johnston,  filed 
an  information  against  the  Irish  Society  and  all  the 
Livery  Companies  of  London,  for  a  declaration  that  the 
Society  and  Companies  were  trustees  of  their  estates  in 
the  County  of  Londonderry  for  the  public  and  general 
purposes  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  But  the  information 
was  finally  dismissed  by  the  Irish  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  Company  not  long  since  sold,  under  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  act  of  1903,  almost  the  whole  of  their  estates 
in  Ireland,  and  divided  the  proceeds  between  themselves 
and  their  three  associated  Companies.  A  loving  cup 
was  presented  to  the  Company  by  the  Cooks',  Broderers' 
and  Masons'  Companies  in  memory  of  their  association 
in  the  management  of  the  Irish  Estates  for  300  years. 
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Any  account  of  a  Livery  Company  of  London  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  pageants  or 
shows  which  our  ancestors  delighted  in.  On  the 
coronation  of  a  Sovereign,  on  his  marriage,  on  the 
reception  of  foreign  princes  or  ambassadors,  and  on  the 
inauguration  of  a  Lord  Mayor  the  Companies  vied  with 
each  other  in  display. 

Matthew  Paris  describes  two  royal  triumphs  made 
by  the  citizens  in  1236  and  1252  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riages of  Henry  III  and  of  that  Sovereign's  daughter  to 
Alexander,  King  of  Scots.  The  earliest  exhibition  of 
the  kind,  when  the  Companies  were  introduced,  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  1298,  on  the  return  of  Edward  I  from 
his  victory  over  the  Scots,  when  we  are  told  by  Stowe 
that  "  every  citizen  according  to  their  several  trades  made 
their  several  shows." 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Company's  books  that  they 
attended  a  "  chevauche  '  for  Richard  Whittington 
when  he  was  chosen  Mayor  for  the  fourth  time. 

The  next  account  of  which  we  read  of  the  Companies 
being  introduced  was  the  Coronation  procession  of 
Edward  IV  in  1399,  when  Froissart  says  that  in  Cheap- 
side  seven  fountains  were  running  with  red  and  white 
wines.  The  new  King,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Londoners,  was  escorted  by  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  with  their  servants,  in  liveries  and  hoods, 
and  the  different  Companies,  led  by  their  Wardens, 
were  clothed  in  their  proper  liveries,  and  bore  banners 
of  their  arms.  All  the  Companies  had  barges,  which 
made   a  great   show   on   the   river,   both  in   welcoming 
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Kings  and  Queens,  and  in  the  Mayoralty  processions, 
and  their  barges  were  kept,  when  not  in  use,  in  Barge 
Yard,  Bucklersbury,  where  there  was  in  former  times 
an  inlet  of  the  Thames. 

The  name  by  which  these  triumphs  were  called  was 
'  ridings."     Chaucer,  in  describing  an  idle  city  appren- 
tice, makes  their  frequent  occurrence  a  great  cause  of 
drawing  him  from  his  work : 

'  When  there  any  ridings  were  in  Cheape 
out  of  the  shoppe  the  idler  wold  he  lepe 
and  till  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysein 
and  danced  wel  he  would  not  come  again." 

In  the  year  1415,  when  Henry  V  arrived  at  Dover 
from  France,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  craftsmen,  wear- 
ing red  and  white  hoods,  rode  to  Blackheath  to  meet 
him  on  his  road  from  Eltham  with  his  prisoners. 

In  1422,  on  the  arrival  of  the  boy  King,  Henry  VI, 
from  his  being  crowned  King  of  France,  and  also  in  1446, 
when  his  Queen,  Margaret,  came  into  England,  the 
Companies  at  Blackheath  in  goodly  array  assembled 
to  welcome  them. 

Henry  VII,  on  returning  from  Bosworth  Field, 
was  met  with  due  ceremony,  and  when  Elizabeth, 
his  Queen,  came  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower  by 
water  to  be  crowned,  the  Mayor,  sheriffs,  and 
aldermen,  and  many  worshipful  commoners,  chosen 
out  of  every  craft  in  their  liveries,  accompanied  her  in 
their  barges,  and  the  next  day,  on  her  passing  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster,  the  streets  were  dressed 
with  tapestry  and  damask,   and  some  with  rich  cloth 
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of  gold,  velvet,  and  silk,  and  along  the  streets  from 
the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's  stood  in  order  all  the  crafts  of 
London  in  their  liveries. 

In  1461  the  Mercers  hired  trumpeters  to  attend 
Sir  Hugh  Wyche,  the  Mayor,  and  Sir  John  Locke,  one 
of  the  sheriffs,  both  of  them  being  Mercers ;  and  in  1466 
they  ordered  that  the  bachelors,  or  freemen  out  of 
the  livery,  with  their  barge,  should  attend  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  a  Mercer,  in  violet  gowns, 
with  scarlet  hoods,  at  their  own  charge. 

In  1504  the  bachelors,  on  a  Mercer  being  chosen 
Lord  Mayor,  were  ordered  to  furnish  a  barge  to 
attend  him  to  Westminster. 

In  1519  Alderman  Sir  James  Yarford,  a  Mercer,  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor,  and  desired  the  goodwill  and  aid 
of  the  Company  as  of  old  accustomed.  The  Company 
answered  that  they  would  pray  Almighty  God  to  give 
him  good  fortune,  and  would  help  and  assist  him  both 
with  their  bodies  and  their  goods.  A  barge  was  fur- 
nished by  the  bachelors,  who  had  new  violet  gowns  and 
black  satin  hoods.  He  left,  by  his  will,  a  house  in 
Cheapside  to  the  Company  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
priests  and  tapers,  the  payments  for  which  were  purchased 
from  the  Crown  in  1550. 

At  the  progress  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  her 
coronation,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  a  Haberdasher, 
with  the  crafts  in  their  barges,  and  their  accustomed 
banners,  with  music  and  fireworks,  escorted  the  Queen 
from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower  by  water,  and  the  next 
day  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  where  she  was 
crowned. 
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In  early  days  the  inauguration  of  the  Mayors  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  "  ridings  "  or  "  chevauches," 
accompanied  by  minstrels,  the  new  Mayor's  Company, 
the  aldermen,  and  City  authorities.  By  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI  the  Mayors  used  to  take  to  the  river,  and 
were  rowed  to  Westminster,  coming  back  into  the  City 
by  water,  and  from  the  waterside  to  Guildhall  on  horse- 
back. The  style  of  the  pageants  of  the  Companies  began 
to  vary  very  considerably  from  the  old  usage  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
continued  improving  in  magnificence  until  the  fire  of 
London,  before  which  time  they  reached  their  highest 
point. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Mercers'  triumph  was 
the  Maiden  Chariot,  and  the  custom  is  thus  described 
by  Strype  : 

"  When  any  one  of  this  Company  (the  Mercers)  is 
chosen  Mayor,  on  the  day  wherein  he  goes  to  West- 
minster to  be  sworn,  a  most  beautiful  Virgin  is  carried 
through  the  streets  in  a  chariot,  with  all  the  glory  and 
majesty  possible,  with  her  hair  all  dishevelled  about 
her  shoulders  to  represent  the  maidenhead  which  the 
Company  give  for  their  arms.  And  this  lady  is 
plentifully  gratified  for  her  pains,  besides  the  gift  of 
all  the  rich  attire  she  wears." 

The  first  mention  of  the  Mercers'  maiden  pageant 
which  I  have  found  is  in  the  year  1607,  when  Sir 
Henry  Rowe,  a  Mercer,  was  Lord  Mayor,  and  when  two 
bachelors  were  appointed  to  lead  the  maid. 

In  1661  the  Company  provided  a  water  pageant 
for  the  King,  procuring  a  periwig  for  the  Virgin. 
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This  chariot  was  a  splendid  piece  of  machinery,  as 
Elkanah  Settle,  the  City  poet,  tells  us.  It  carried  up- 
wards of  20  superbly  dressed  characters,  and  was  drawn 
by  nine  white  Flanders  horses,  three  abreast  in  rich 
trappings  of  silver  and  white  feathers,  each  mounted  by 
an  allegorical  personage,  and  the  whole  accompanied 
by  more  than  ioo  attendants.  When  the  chariot  was 
not  used,  it  was  stored  at  Mercers'  Hall  or  Gresham 
College,  to  await  the  next  time  when  a  Lord  Mayor  was 
chosen  from  the  Company. 

Before  the  chariot  went  a  number  of  "  wild  "  and 
"green"  men,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  habited 
like  savages  in  hairy  dresses,  partly  covered  with  green 
leaves.  They  carried  large  staves  or  clubs,  headed  with 
cases  of  crackers  with  which  they  kept  off  the  mob. 

When  a  Mercer  was  elected  Lord  Mayor,  the  freemen 
of  the  Company  not  of  the  livery,  who  were  called  the 
"  rich  bachelors,"  were  sent  for  and  desired  at  their  own 
expense  to  furnish  a  triumphal  chariot  and  two  pageants. 
Some,  however,  were  excused  on  payment  of  a  fine  of 
£10.  On  the  inauguration  of  Sir  William  Gore,  in  1701, 
the  rich  bachelors  numbered  sixty  or  seventy,  and  the 
cost  to  them  was  about  £600.  Perhaps  as  compensation 
for  the  expense  to  which  they  had  been  put,  seventy- 
three  freemen  were  elected  on  to  the  livery  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Company  was 
nearly  £joo  in  addition,  while  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Company  for  the  inauguration  of  a  Mayor  who  was 
not  a  Mercer  was  about  £100. 

It  was  also  the  custom  when  a  member  of  any  of  the 
twelve  Companies  was  chosen  to  be  Lord  Mayor  for  his 
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Company  to  make  him  a  present,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
to  "  gratify  '  him  with  a  sum  of  money  towards  the 
expenses  of  his  Mayoralty,  as  well  as  furnishing  the 
pageant.  In  1670  the  Company  gratified  Sir  R.  Ford,  a 
Mercer,  chosen  Lord  Mayor,  with  two  hundred  guinea 
pieces  of  gold,  and  in  1686  they  gave  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  John  Peake,  a  Mercer,  £200,  and  to  one  of  the  Sheriffs, 
also  a  Mercer,  £100,  and  they  spent  £700  on  the  Lord 
Mayor's  pageant.  Four  of  the  Company's  pageants 
have  been  printed,  those  of  the  Mayoralties  of  Sir 
John  Dethick  in  1655,  of  Sir  John  Peake  in  1686, 
of  Sir  John  Chapman  in  1688,  and  of  Sir  William  Gore 
in  1701. 

On  the  last  mentioned  occasion  the  Company, 
looking  to  the  probability  of  a  war  and  the  ill  state 
of  their  affairs  by  reason  of  the  great  debt  incurred 
by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  did  not 
consider  that  any  other  preparations  should  be 
made  for  a  show  on  Lord  Mayor's  day  than  was 
done  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Chapman  in  1688. 
They  ordered  that  a  new  banner  with  the  arms  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  elect  should  be  made,  and  the  same, 
together  with  seven  or  eight  of  the  Company's  banners 
and  streamers,  should  be  borne  before  the  Company  in 
their  walk  to  and  from  the  water  side,  with  waits  and 
trumpets  attending,  as  well  by  land  as  on  the  barge,  and 
guns  placed  and  shot  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
as  before.  Further,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  Company's  great  or  long  flag  in  two 
places,  and  the  Company's  arms  put  instead  thereof  (this 
cost  £6),  and  a  dinner  provided  for  the  Assistants  and 
Livery  on  Lord  Mayor's  day. 
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The  triumph  of  London,  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
inauguration  of  Sir  William  Gore,  was  written  by 
Elkanah  Settle,  for  which  he  was  paid  by  the  Company 
£y  ios.,  including  the  printing. 

The  triumph  began  with  a  laudatory  address  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  order  of  the  morning  procession 
was  as  follows  : — 

The  Company  attended  the  Lord  Mayor  at  eight  in 
the  morning  at  Mercers'  Hall,  viz.  : 

1.  The  Master,  Wardens,   and  Assistants,  in  their 

gowns,  faced  with  foyns,  with  their  hoods. 

2.  The  livery  with  their  gowns  and  hoods. 

3.  The  rich  bachelors  in  gowns  with  crimson  satin 

hoods. 

4.  Twenty  gentlemen  ushers  in  velvet   coats   and 

gold  chains. 

5.  Gentlemen  bearing  standards. 

6.  The  trumpets  appointed  for  the  day. 

7.  Drums  and  fifes. 

8.  The  two  City  Marshals  on  horseback. 

9.  The  Footmarshals. 

10.  The  Master  of  defence. 

11.  Sixty  pensioners  in  red  gowns,  each  bearing  a 

javelin  in  one  hand  and  a  target  in  the  other, 
wherein  were  painted  the  arms  of  King  Richard 
II,  the  first  founder,  and  the  benefactors  of  the 
Company. 

After  the  pensioners  came  several  banners  and 
standards,  and  six  trumpets,  after  them  the  arms  of 
the    Company,    and  then  the    City   trumpets   and  the 
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Lord  Mayor's  and  the  City's  banners.  Then  followed 
the  sergeant  trumpet,  with  the  King's  trumpets  and 
kettle  drums,  after  them  the  gentlemen  bearing 
banners. 

In  this  order,  his  Lordship  being  accompanied  by 
the  old  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  whole  Company, 
they  marched  through  Cheapside  to  Three  Cranes 
Wharf,  where  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  livery  and 
part  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  took  their  barges  for 
Westminster,  whither  his  lordship  was  attended  with 
the  barges  of  the  Companies,  with  flags,  streamers, 
hautboys,  flutes,  trumpets,  and  all  manner  of  music,  etc. 

His  lordship  having  taken  the  oaths  before  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  returned  to  Dorset-stairs, 
where  at  his  landing  he  was  saluted  by  the  Artillery 
Company.  In  his  march  he  was  entertained  with  the 
first  pageant — the  Maiden  Chariot. 

This  pageant  was  a  triumphant  open  chariot,  22  ft. 
high,  the  whole  chariot,  and  also  the  wheels,  entirely 
made  of  embossed  work  all  of  silver.  The  imperial 
canopy  over  the  throne  of  the  chariot  was  supported  by 
two  carved  angels  as  big  as  life  of  silver,  and  enriched 
with  angels,  cherubims,  etc.  On  this  throne  sat  a  figure 
representing  a  Royal  Virgin,  in  her  right  hand  a  Royal 
sceptre,  in  her  left  a  target  of  the  Company's  arms. 

The  habit  of  the  Virgin  was  made  of  rich  white 
satin,  adorned  with  fringes  of  gold,  and  enriched  with 
lockets  of  diamonds  and  all  manner  of  jewels.  On  her 
head  (her  hair  dishevelled)  she  wore  a  coronet  of  gold, 
richly  set  with  jewels.  From  her  shoulders  hung  a  long 
robe  of    the  richest   crimson  velvet,   lined    with    white 
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satin.  Beneath  this  principal  figure  were  placed  her 
two  chief  ladies  of  honour,  representing  Truth  and  Mercy, 
and  in  the  lower  body  of  the  chariot  were  two 
trumpets  and  a  kettle  drum.  The  chariot  was  drawn 
by  nine  white  horses,  three  abreast,  their  trappings, 
harness,  and  furniture  all  of  gold,  and  a  white  plume  of 
feathers  on  each  horse's  head.  Upon  these  horses  rode 
nine  figures,  four  representing  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  the  other  five  the  retinue  of  fame,  each  with 
a  silver  trumpet.  Eight  pages  of  honour  attended  the 
chariot,  and  three  umbrellas  were  provided  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  rain. 

The  second  pageant  was  the  rock  of  Neptune,  who 
saluted  his  Lordship,  and  the  third  pageant  represented 
the  temple  of  Mercury,  who  also  made  an  address. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  went  to  Guildhall  to  dine,  and 
the  bachelors'  committee,  the  maiden  queen  and  her 
ladies  were  invited  to  attend  the  banquet,  and  the 
Queen  was  "  gratified  "  with  a  present  of  fifty  guineas. 

The  Mercers'  Song  was  probably  made  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  these  pageants  : — 

Advance  the  Virgin,  lead  the  van, 

Of  all  that  are  in  London  free, 
The  Mercer  is  the  foremost  man 
That  founded  a  society. 
Chorus  :   Of  all  the  trades  that  London  grace, 
We  are  the  first  in  time  and  place. 

When  Nature  in  perfection  was, 
And  virgin  beauty  in  her  prime, 

The  Mercer  gave  the  nymph  a  gloss 
And  made  e'en  beauty  more  sublime. 
Chorus  :   In  this  above  our  brethren  blest, 

The  Virgin's  since  our  coat  and  crest. 
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Let  others  boast  of  lions  bold,* 

The  camel,  leopard,  and  the  bear, 
That  tygers  fierce  their  arms  uphold, 

And  ravenous  wolves  their  scutcheons  rear. 
Chorus  :  To  us  our  virgin  innocence 

Is  both  supporter  and  defence. 

Then  let  a  loyal  peal  go  round, 
There's  none  dare  claim  priority 

To  Caesar's  health  each  glass  be  crowned, 
Whose  predecessors  made  us  free. 
Chorus  :  Of  all  the  trades  that  London  grace, 

Ours  first  in  dignity  and  place. 

In  1718  the  Company  ordered  a  new  18-oar  barge, 
70  ft.  long,  11  ft.  10  in.  wide,  and  2  ft.  7  in.  deep,  of 
white  maiden  oak  and  Swedish  iron,  with  a  house  upon  it 
30  ft.  long.     It  cost  £95  exclusive  of  the  house. 

In  1782  Alderman  Newnham  being  chosen  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Master  and  Wardens  resolved  that  the  barge 
should  be  provided  to  attend  him,  with  a  band  of 
musicians  and  persons  who  walked  before  the  Livery 
to  clear  the  way,  and  the  Livery  were  summoned  at 
eight  in  the  morning  to  attend  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  he 
was  also  attended  by  twenty  of  the  Court,  including  the 
Master  and  the  Wardens.  On  leaving  office  on  the 
8th  November,  1783,  he  was  attended  at  the  Guildhall 
by  the  Master  and  Wardens  and  several  gentlemen  of 
the  Court.     He  was  the  last  Mercer  Lord  Mayor. 


Alluding  to  the  coats-of-arms  of  some  of  the  Companies. 
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THE  COMPANY'S    PLATE. 

The  Mercers'  Company,  like  many  other  corpora- 
tions, possessed  in  old  times  a  large  quantity  of  silver 
and  silver-gilt  plate.  The  troubles  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  however,  compelled  them  to  sell  almost  the 
whole  of  it. 

The  Leigh  Cup  was  given  to  the  Company  by  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh,  son  of  Roger  Leigh,  of  Willington,  in 
Shropshire,  and  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Leigh,  of  Stone- 
leigh.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  grace  cup  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  and  bears  the  hall-mark  of  1499. 
It  must  have  been  materially  altered  before  it  came 
into  the  Company's  possession.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  Sir  Thomas  Leigh's  will :- — 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  loveing  brethren  of  the 
Company  of  the  Mercers  one  faire  cupp  and  standing 
cupp  of  silver  all  guilt  garnished  with  maidenheads 
roses  and  flaggins  with  a  cover  of  the  like  work  enamel- 
led blew  as  the  boddy  of  the  cupp  is,  and  posies  thereon 
graven  and  a  maiden  in  the  knopp  with  a  unicorne 
fawning  on  her  lap,  and  the  same  cupp  I  give  them  to 
use  it  at  the  chooseing  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Com- 
pany if  they  shall  think  it  soe  good." 

It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Anathema  Cup  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  the  earliest  covered  cup 
known  to  be  hall-marked.  With  the  cover  it  is  16 
inches  high  and  6J  inches  in  diameter.  The  foot  is 
supported  on  three  pilgrims'  bottles  or  flagons,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  finely  pierced  gothic  tracery, 
surmounted  by  a  cresting  of  trefoils.  The  same  en- 
richment is  continued  round  the  lower  part  of  the  cover. 
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The  body  of  the  cup  and  cover  has  a  complete  network 
of  lozenge  panels  in  raised  patterns,  within  which  are 
maidenheads  and  flagons  alternately  with  roses  at  the 
points  of  interception.  On  the  top  of  the  cover  is  a 
hexagonal  boss,  with  buttresses  on  which  is  a  maiden 
with  a  unicorn  reposing  in  her  lap,  the  word  "  desyr  ' 
being  engraved  on  the  animal's  side.  The  boss  bears 
the  arms  of  the  City  of  London,  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh, 
the  Merchant  Adventurers'  Company,  the  Merchants 
of  the  Staple,  and  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  the  sixth 
shield  bearing  the  cross  of  St.  George.  On  the  two 
bands  round  the  cover  and  body  of  the  cup  the  follow- 
ing couplet  is  inscribed  in  small  gilt  capital  letters  on 
blue  enamel,  with  a  maidenhead  between  each  word  : — 

"  To  elect  the  Master  of  the  Mercerie  hither  am  I  sent. 
And  by  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  for  the  same  intent." 

The  next  piece  of  plate  which  has  been  preserved 
is  the  Waggon  and  Tun,  given  by  William  Burd.  This 
piece  is  of  German  work,  and  bears  the  Breslau  mark, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  when  it  was  made.  It 
was  given  to  the  Company  during  William  Burd's  life- 
time, in  1573.  when  he  was  Warden  for  the  second 
time.  It  weighs  sixty-four  ounces,  and  is  silver-gilt,  on 
four  wheels,  and  moved  along  the  table  by  clockwork. 
At  each  end,  over  the  wheels,  is  a  raised  platform,  on 
stages  ornamented  with  scrolls  of  circular  medallions, 
enamelled  with  the  arms  of  the  Citv  and  Mercers'  Com- 
pany.  Between  the  two  stages  is  a  sunk  medallion 
probably  representing  Judith  and  Holofernes.  On  the 
front  of  the  waggon  is  a  figure  in  a  low-brimmed  hat, 
called  the  waggoner,  and  on  the  first  stage  an  eagle  and  a 
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pedestal.  The  silver-gilt  barrel,  weighing  forty  ounces, 
intended  to  contain  sweet  waters,  rests  on  a  foliated 
knob  upon  a  lozenge  pedestal  with  large  oval  foot,  on 
the  top  of  it  is  a  raised  funnel  of  silver  on  blue  enamel, 
ornamented  with  four  dolphins,  and  at  the  summit  an 
eagle  on  a  globe. 

In  1630  John  Banckes  bequeathed  to  the  Company 
three  beakers  of  silver-gilt. 

In  1638  John  Dethick  was  admitted  to  the  freedom 
and  paid  £30  for  a  fine,  of  which  £20  were  returned  to 
him  and  the  remaining  £10  expended  on  a  gilt  salt. 

The  above  pieces  of  plate  were  all  that  the  Com- 
pany saved  from  their  troubles  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  all  the  rest  having  been  sacrificed  for  the 
good  of  the  country. 

The  first  piece  after  the  Fire  was  given  to  the  Com- 
pany in  1673  by  William  Hurt.  It  was  a  silver  loving 
cup  12  inches  high,  with  a  baluster  stem.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Company  obtained  two  staves  or  maces, 
which  are  carried  before  the  Master  and  Wardens  at 
dinners  in  Mercers'  Hall  and  on  other  solemn  occasions. 
They  cost  £29  53. 

In  1686  Mr.  Robert  Northleigh,  a  member  of  the 
Company,  presented  twelve  silver  tablespoons,  which 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  in  1684  Henry  Sumner 
and  Alexander  Wright  gave  the  Company  two  silver 
octagonal  salts  similar  to  that  given  by  Sir  John  Dethick. 

Two  large  loving  cups  were  presented  by  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1694.  They  are  silver-gilt  and  weigh 
127J  ounces,  are  15  inches  high  and  y\  inches  in  dia- 
meter.    On  each  cup  is  a  shield  with  a  figure  of  Britannia 
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seated,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  guineas,  which  was  the 
stamp  on  Abraham  Newland's  notes.  A  third  cup  to 
match  was  made  some  years  ago. 

Two  silver  monteiths,  with  lion  handles,  were  given 
in  1699  by  William  Sydenham  for  the  use  of  Mercers' 
Hall,  in  which  his  Land  Lottery  was  drawn,  and  two 
circular  silver  salvers  were  given  about  the  same  time 
by  the  English  East  India  Company,  being  part  of  the 
recompense  for  the  use  of  the  Hall  to  take  subscriptions 
for  two  millions  of  money.  Two  plain  round  silver 
flagons,  18  inches  high,  and  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
the  Company  and  two  other  shields,  were  given  by  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  who  carried  on 
business  in  the  Hall  for  a  short  time. 

A  silver  oblong  plateau  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
pany in  1704,  with  an  epergne  designed  to  hold  flowers, 
by  the  Commissioners  who  issued  Exchequer  Bills,  the 
Company  having  lent  the  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  Commissioners'  business. 

Eleven  spoons,  in  a  very  old  shagreen  case,  with 
pear-shaped  bowls,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Whit- 
tington  College,  with  the  arms  of  the  founder  on  them, 
came  into  the  Company's  possession  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century. 

The  Company  have  also  a  cup  in  silver  of  the  War- 
wick Vase,  which  was  presented  by  them  to  Mr.  James 
Barnes,  a  former  Clerk,  and  given  back  to  the  Company 
by  Mr.  Henry  Eugene  Barnes,  also  a  former  Clerk  to 
the  Company,  also  a  silver  inkstand  given  by  the 
Gresham    Committee    to    Mr.    James    Barnes    in    1845, 
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which  was  also  given  to  them  by  his  son,  Mr.  Henry 
Eugene  Barnes. 

The  only  other  items  of  plate  which  need  be 
mentioned  are  a  massive  loving  cup  and  two  salts,  all  of 
silver,  given  to  the  Warden  and  poor  men  of  Trinity 
Hospital,  in  Greenwich,  on  the  23rd  February,  1616, 
the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Hospital  by  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  the  great  nephew  and  heir 
of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  founded  it. 
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ATTENDANCE   AT   CORONATIONS. 

At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  King  Henry  VI, 
which  took  place  in  1429,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
William  Estfeld,  a  Mercer,  was  occupying  the  Mayor- 
alty chair  for  the  first  time.  He  made  a  formal  claim, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Recorder,  to  assist  the  Chief  Butler 
at  the  coronation  banquet  and  to  receive  for  his  services 
a  gold  cup  and  ewer.     The  claim  was  acknowledged. 

At  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  IV,  a  petition 
was  preferred  by  the  Mayor  Richard  Lee  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  citizens  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence — Lord 
Steward — praying  that  whereafter  the  liberties  and 
commendable  customs  of  the  City  "  of  tyme  that  no 
man  is  mynde  to  the  contrairie  used  enjoyed  and  accus- 
tumed,"  the  Mayor  by  reason  of  his  office  in  his  own 
person  oweth  of  right  and  duty  to  serve  the  King  in 
the  day  of  his  coronation  in  such  place  as  it  shall  please 
his  Highness  to  take  his  spices  of  wine  in  a  cup  of  gold 
of  the  said  King  and  the  same  cup  with  a  cover  of  gold 
the  said  Mayor  to  bear  away  for  his  fee  and  reward,  and 
that  divers  of  the  citizens  shall  be  named  to  serve  in 
the  office  of  butler  in  helping  the  Chief  Butler  of  England. 
The  above  prayer  was  allowed  and  the  Mayor  and  thir- 
teen citizens,  among  whom  Robert  Scrayngham  and 
Thomas  Muschamp,  Mercers,  stood  first,  attended  the 
Chief  Butler  accordingly. 

At  the  coronation  of  King  Richard  III,  a  similar 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then 
Steward  of  England,  and  allowed,  and  eleven  citizens, 
among  whom  John  Tate,  a  Mercer,  stood  second,  were 
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elected   by   the   Common   Council  to  attend   the   Chief 
Butler  on  the  occasion. 

The  Masters  and  Prime  Wardens  of  the  twelve 
Companies  attended  every  coronation  banquet  down 
to  and  including  that  of  George  IV.  No  feast  has  been 
held  on  the  coronation  of  subsequent  sovereigns. 
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THE   CITY   AND   GUILDS    INSTITUTE. 

This  record  of  the  Company's  work  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  short  account  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  for  the  advancement  of  technical 
education.  On  the  3rd  July,  1876,  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Livery  Companies  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  Alderman  Cotton,  then  Lord  Mayor,  presiding, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  attention  of  the  Livery  Companies  should  be  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  education  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  to  technical 
education,  with  the  view  of  educating  young  artisans 
and  others  in  the  scientific  and  artistic  branches  of  their 
trades. 

In  the  early  part  of  1877  a  conference  took  place 
between  committees  of  the  Mercers',  Drapers'  and  Cloth- 
workers'  Companies,  and  a  provisional  committee  of 
representatives  of  the  Corporation  and  Guilds  of  London 
was  formed  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  applying  the 
funds  which  these  bodies  were  willing  to  contribute 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  technical  knowledge 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
while  employed  as  workmen,  managers,  foremen  or 
principals.  Lord  Selborne,  Mercer,  was  elected  chairman, 
and  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Goldsmith,  deputy-chair- 
man, and  Mr.  John  Watney,  Mr.  William  Phillips 
Sawyer  and  Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  clerks  of  the  Mercers', 
Drapers'  and  Clothworkers'  Companies  respectively  were 
appointed  secretaries. 
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After  taking  the  advice  of  experts,  proposals  were 
formulated  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  many  of  the  Livery  Companies,  and  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute  was  founded  in  1878,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1880.  A  Council  and  an  Executive  Committee 
were  formed,  Lord  Selborne  being  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow,  Clothworker, 
Treasurer,  and  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Watney,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  were  continued  as  Honorary  Secretaries, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Magnus,  afterwards  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
organizing  director  and  secretary.  In  188 1  King 
Edward  VII,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  graciously  con- 
sented to  become  President  of  the  Institute,  and  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Central  Technical  College 
in  Exhibition  Road,  now  called  the  City  and  Guilds 
Engineering  College.  His  Royal  Highness,  accompanied 
by  the  Princess,  subsequently  opened  the  College  in 
1884.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  the 
Council  elected  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  Saddler,  as  Chairman  in  his  place.  The 
Institute  has  founded  the  Central  Technical  College 
above  mentioned,  in  Exhibition  Road,  which  was 
erected  on  a  plot  of  land  granted  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Exhibition  of  185 1,  for  999  years,  at  a  peppercorn 
rent.  This  College  was  some  years  since  affiliated  to 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  is 
managed  by  a  delegacy  of  members  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute,  of  the  Imperial  College  and  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company.  It  is  now  being  very  much 
enlarged,  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  finding  about 
£87,000  for  that  purpose. 
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The  Technical  College  at  Finsbury  has  grown  out 
of  a  few  evening  classes,  started  in  1878,  in  the 
basement  of  the  Middle-class  Schools  in  Cowper  Street. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1883,  a  day 
department  being  added  (and  much  enlarged  in  1905). 
The  curriculum  embraces  Electrical  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  South 
London  School  of  Technical  Art  was  established  in 
1879,  in  Kennington  Park  Road,  to  provide  training 
for  those  engaged  in  the  art  industries  in  the  locality, 
the  chief  of  which  are  modelling,  sculpture,  carving,  etc. 
Students  of  the  modelling  school  in  this  last  building 
have  eight  times  won  the  gold  medal  and  £200  travel- 
ling studentship  offered  in  biennial  competitions  by 
the  Royal  Academy.  Several  academicians  have  been 
trained  at  this  school,  among  them  Sir  George 
Frampton,  R.A.,  Sir  William  Goscombe  John,  R.A., 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  A.R.A.,  and  the  late  Harry  Bates, 
A.R.A. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  Institute's  work  con- 
sists of  the  examinations  in  technological  and  manual 
training  subjects  under  the  Chief  Superintendent,  Sir 
Philip  Magnus.  These  examinations  have  become  a 
powerful  agency  in  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  and  classes  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  in  many  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
the  Empire. 

The  City  of  London  and  the  Livery  Companies  have 
contributed  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1912  upwards 
of  £900,000  to  the  work  of  the  Institute,  of  which  the 
Mercers'  Company  have  paid  upwards  of  £80,000. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  afterwards    Sir  William   Sawyer,  and 
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Mr.  Roberts,  now  Sir  Owen  Roberts,  retired  from  the 
office  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  Sir  Walter 
Prideaux  was  appointed.  He,  too,  retired,  and  Mr. 
Watney  (now  Sir  John  Watney)  has  carried  on  the 
work,  latterly  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Luard,  the 
clerk  of  the  Salters'  Company. 
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SIR   WILLIAM    ESTFELD. 

Besides  officially  attending  the  Coronation  of  King 
Henry  VI,  as  already  mentioned,  he  was  famous  for 
having  brought  water  from  Tyburn  and  Highbury 
Barn  to  London  at  his  own  expense,  erecting  conduits 
in  Fleet  Street,  Aldermanbury  and  Cripplegate  for 
the  convenience  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  gave  to  the 
Company  his  house  called  the  Three  Cups,  in  Bread 
Street,  and  a  tenement  in  Moor  Lane,  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  priest  and  two  obits.  The  charges 
for  the  priest  and  the  obits  were  purchased  by  the 
Company  after  the  abolition  of  superstitious  uses,  and 
the  house  in  Moor  Lane  was  afterwards  sold.  He  was 
twice  Mayor,  viz.,  in  1429  and  1437. 

DAME  JOAN  (or  JANE)  BRADBURY, 

Widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Bradbury,  Mercer  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1509,  in  which  year  he  died, 
gave  in  1523  to  the  Company  29  acres  of  land  in  the 
parish  of  Marylebone,  and  20  acres  of  land,  40  acres 
of  meadow,  and  60  acres  of  pasture  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Giles  and  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  She, 
further,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a  perpetual 
chantry  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  and  other  works  of  piety. 
These  were  abolished  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
monies  paid  for  the  same  purchased  by  the  Company, 
She  also  directed  that  the  Company  should  distribute 
30s.  per  annum  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephen,    Coleman    Street,    at    the    discretion    of    the 
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Wardens.  This  payment  has  been  redeemed  by  the 
Company.  Lady  Bradbury's  bequests  are  difficult  to 
trace.  Conduit  field,  which  now  comprises  New  Bond 
Street  and  adjacent  streets,  was  contained  in  the  original 
bequest,  but  all  that  now  remains  in  the  possession  of 
the  Company  is  about  10  acres  of  land  on  the  north 
side  of  Long  Acre,  which  has  long  since  been  built  upon. 

RICHARD    COLLIER. 

By  his  will  in  1532  directed  that  (on  failure  of  his  issue) 
his  messuage  called  the  Sun,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,  in  London,  should  be  sold  and  the  money 
received  therefrom  bestowed  in  buying  land  and  building 
a  house  in  which  to  keep  a  free  school  in  Horsham,  in 
Sussex,  where  he  wTas  born.  That  there  should  be  sixty 
scholars  in  the  school ;  the  master  of  the  school  to  have 
for  wages  £10  per  year,  and  the  usher  10  marks  a  year, 
and  to  be  admitted  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
and  eight  parishioners  at  least.  The  scholars  were  to 
be  taught  free  of  charge  and  admitted  by  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  and  two  parishioners,  the  poor  people 
of  Horsham  and  the  adjoining  parishes  to  be  preferred 
before  any  other  ;  that  the  schoolmaster  and  usher 
should  be  presented  to  the  Wardens  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  for  admission  and  their  wages  paid  by  the 
Company.  He  gave  the  Company  his  house  called 
the  Key,  in  Cheapside,  for  the  performance  of  his 
wishes,  and  charged  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
school  house  on  that  house. 

The  Company  accepted  the  trust  and  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  Sun  a  school  and  apartments 
for  the  Master  and  usher  at  Horsham. 
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In  1596,  the  Company  came  into  possession  of  a 
house  in  Soper  Lane,  now  Queen  Street,  under  the  will 
of  Thomas  Egerton,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  to  him 
by  Andrew  Mallory,  citizen  and  Mercer  of  London,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife.  These  premises  adjoined  those  left 
by  Collier,  and  the  Company  kept  one  account  of  the 
two  estates,  four-fifths  of  the  rent  being  credited  to 
Collier's  estate  and  one-fifth  to  Mallory's  estate. 

The  Company  kept  the  school  in  repair  and  from 
time  to  time  raised  the  stipends  of  the  master  and  usher. 
In  175 1  an  information  in  Chancery  was  filed  by  the 
vicar  of  Horsham  against  the  Company,  which  was 
dismissed,  and  in  1813  a  scheme  was  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  on  the  application  of  the  Company 
for  the  management  of  the  school. 

After  the  date  of  the  decree  the  school  was  carried 
on  for  many  years  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions. 

In  the  year  1840  the  Company  rebuilt  the  school 
and  two  masters'  houses  at  a  total  cost  of  upwards  of 
£3,000,  and  the  number  of  boys  was  increased  to  80 
in  1857. 

In  the  year  1889  the  Company  were  desirous  of 
putting  the  school  on  a  better  basis,  and  applied  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  a  scheme.  The  Company 
agreed  to  make  over  to  a  governing  body,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school,  the  land  and  buildings  then  used  for  the 
school,  to  pay  a  sum  of  £3,000  to  be  applied  in  providing 
new  buildings,  and  a  yearly  sum  of  £700  for  the  purposes 
of  the  school. 

The  scheme  was  dated  the  15th  October,  1889,  and 
was  altered  and  amended  by  a  scheme  of  the  Board  of 
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Education  dated  the  27th  August,  1909.  By  these 
schemes  a  governing  body  of  21  persons  was  appointed, 
viz.,  the  Master  of  the  Company  and  the  Vicar  of  Hor- 
sham, ex  officio,  seventeen  representative  governors, 
five  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  five  by  the  West  Sussex  County  Council, 
five  by  the  Horsham  Urban  District  Council,  one  by  the 
Horsham  Rural  District  Council,  one  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  two  co-optative 
governors. 

It  was  declared  that  the  school  should  be  a  day  and 
boarding  school,  and  should  be  maintained  in  the 
ancient  parish  of  Horsham  as  a  public  secondary  school. 
Religious  instruction  (subject  to  the  conscience  clause) 
was  to  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  instruction  given  in  such  subjects 
proper  to  be  taught  in  a  public  secondary  school  as  the 
Governors  in  consultation  with  the  headmaster  might 
determine.  Exemption  from  payment  of  tuition  fees 
and  maintenance  allowance  to  boys  in  the  school  are 
provided  for  and  also  for  exhibitions,  to  be  called 
Mercers'  exhibitions,  on  leaving. 

The  old  school  buildings  were  sold  to  the  Horsham 
School  Board,  and  a  school  was  built  in  Hurst  Road, 
Horsham,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Charlton  Palmer,  Master  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  on  the  23rd  July,  1892.  The  new  school 
was  opened  on  the  4th  May,  1893,  and  has  been  since 
enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  science  lecture  room, 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and  a  big  school 
and  several  class  rooms,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Governors    and    partly    of    the    West    Sussex    County 
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Council,  and  a  large  cricket  ground  and  three  football 
grounds   have   been   provided. 

The  school  buildings  are  capable  of  accommodating 
150  to  180  boys,  including  20  boarders,  and  the  number 
of  boys  in  the  school  has  reached  150.  The  present 
headmaster  is  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Thompson,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
who  was  appointed  in  May,  1890. 

ALDERMAN  WILLIAM   DAUNTSEV, 

By  his  will,  dated  the  10th  March,  1542,  directed  that 
his  executors  should  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  at 
West  Lavington  in  Wiltshire,  and  should  build  a 
church-house  and  a  house  for  a  free  school  and  eight 
chambers  ;  that  the  parishioners  of  the  said  parish 
should  have  the  use  of  the  school  house  for  scholars 
to  be  taught  in  the  same  ;  and  that  one  of  the 
chambers  should  be  for  the  schoolmaster,  five  for  poor 
men,  and  two  for  poor  women  to  be  called  the  bead- 
men  and  beadwomen  of  West  Lavington.  He  further 
directed  that  his  brother  Ambrose  Dauntsey,  and  his 
heirs  should  appoint  a  schoolmaster  and  almsfolk  from 
the  inhabitants  of  West  Lavington,  and  for  lack  of 
such,  from  the  inhabitants  of  East  Lavington, 
Little  Cheverell,  Tottern,  Imber,  Sibside  and  the  Vise 
(Devizes).  He  bequeathed  to  the  Mercers'  Company 
all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  the  City  of  London 
(except  the  house  he  then  inhabited)  to  the  intent 
that  they  should  perform  such  covenants  as  should 
be  contained  in  indentures  to  be  made  between  the 
said  Ambrose  Dauntsey  and  the  said  Company,  and 
that  the  Company  should  yearly  pay  to  the  school- 
master for  his  salary  £10,  and  to  each  of  the  almsfolk 
10s.  iod.  every  quarter. 
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Alderman  Dauntsey  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1550,  and  the  Company  soon  after  entered 
into  a  deed  of  covenant  with  Ambrose  Dauntsey.  It 
is  stated  in  the  deed  that  the  executors  of  William 
Dauntsey  had  purchased  land  at  West  Lavington  and 
built  thereon  a  school-house  and  eight  chambers,  and 
covenants  were  entered  into  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  trusts  specified  in  the  will. 

The  property  devised  to  the  Company  consisted 
of  houses  and  tenements  in  Gracechurch  Street,  in 
St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  in  Offele  Alley,  and  in  St. 
Antholin's  and  St.  Thomas  Apostle's  parishes. 

The  original  allowances  of  £10  a  year  to  the  school- 
master and  10s.  iod.  per  quarter  to  each  of  the  alms- 
people  were  continued  until  the  year  1598,  when  the 
schoolmaster's  salary  was  raised  to  £15. 

In  161 1  the  allowance  to  the  almspeople  was 
increased  to  £8  10s.  per  annum,  and  payment  at  this 
rate  was  continued  until  the  year  1635,  when  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  made  by  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry  in  a  suit  respecting  the  charity  which  had 
been  instituted  by  Sir  John  Danvers  of  West  Lavington 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Sir  John  Dauntsey 
of  Lavington.  It  was  ordered  by  consent  that  the 
Company  should  thenceforward  for  ever  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  schoolmaster  and  almspeople 
/60  per  annum,  and  £100  to  Sir  John  Danvers  for 
repairing  and  enlarging  the  school  and  almshouses, 
and  that  the  Company  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
should  for  evermore  possess  and  quietly  enjoy  the  lands 
given  to  them  by  Alderman  Dauntsey. 
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This  payment  of  £60  a  year  continued  until  1801, 
when  gratuities  were  added  by  the  Company  of  £30  to 
the  master  and  £45  to  the  almspeople.  In  1803,  when 
the  rental  had  much  increased,  the  Company  volun- 
tarily increased  these  gratuities  and  made  permanent 
additions  of  £70  a  year  to  the  schoolmaster's  salary 
and  £91  a  year  to  the  almspeople,  making  the  whole 
annual  payment  to  the  charity  £221. 

In  1810  the  Company  rebuilt  the  almshouses  and 
repaired  the  school  at  a  cost  of  £1,196  9s.  3d.  In  1813 
some  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings  costing 
£217  12s.,  and  the  Company  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1831,  built  two  more  almshouses  and  made  very  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  existing  almshouses  and 
the  school  and  school-house  at  a  cost  of  £998  7s.  6d. 

In  1856  the  Company  rebuilt  the  school  and 
master's  house  and  repaired  the  almshouses  at  a  cost 
of  £2,495  15s.  3d.,  and  in  1875  they  expended  £500  13s.  gd. 
in  enlarging  the  school. 

The  school  was  free  to  all  boys  of  West  Lavington, 
who  were  received  into  it  upon  application  to  the 
master.  The  scholars  were  taught  the  church  catechism, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  and  the 
classics  if  required.  If  any  scholars  attended  from 
other  parishes  they  paid  for  their  education.  There 
were  no  boarders. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  held  an  inquiry  at 
West  Lavington  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  parishion- 
ers with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  school  and 
almshouses,  and  negotiations  took  place  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Company  in  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph   Chamberlain  and   the   Right  Hon.   Jesse 
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Collings  took  part,  and  which  eventuated  in  a  scheme 
dated  the  20th  March,  1891. 

This  scheme  provided  for  an  endowment  by  the 
Company  of  a  yearly  sum  of  £2,000  for  the  purposes 
of  the  foundation  in  full  discharge  of  all  obligations 
under  the  will  of  Alderman  Dauntsey  or  otherwise,  of 
which  £200  per  annum  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
almshouses,  and  the  remainder  of  the  endowment  to  be 
wholly  applied  for  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
scheme. 

The  governors  appointed  were  19  in  number,  as 
follows  :  10  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  3  by  the  County  Council  of  Wiltshire,  1  by 
the  County  Council  of  Somersetshire,  1  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  1  by  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Society,  1  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  and  2  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  parish  of  West  Lavington.  It  was  provided 
that  elementary  schools  for  boys,  girls  and  infants 
should  be  established  and  that  a  yearly  sum  of  not  more 
than  £400  out  of  the  income  of  the  foundation  should 
be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  that  there  should  be 
established  and  maintained  in  or  near  West  Lavington 
a  school  for  boys  to  be  called  the  Dauntsey  Agricultural 
School.  Religious  instruction  (subject  to  the  conscience 
clause)  was  to  be  given  in  each  school. 

The  elementary  schools  were  to  be  managed  by  a 
separate  governing  body  and  instruction  given  therein 
in  the  subjects  required  by  the  Education  Department, 
and  in  addition  in  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

The  governors  were  to  provide  proper  buildings 
for  the  agricultural  school  suitable  for  not  less  than  40 
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and  not  more  than  50  boarders  and  for  day  scholars, 
with  about  40  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
cultural teaching. 

There  were  to  be  40  foundation  boys  in  the  school 
to  be  boarded  and  taught,  paying  fees  at  the  rate  of  not 
more  than  £30  a  year  for  each  boy. 

The  education  given  in  the  school  was  to  be  in  the 
usual  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools  except  Latin, 
together  with  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  physiology, 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  mensuration,  land 
surveying,  architectural  drawing  and  book-keeping, 
and  practical  instruction  was  to  be  given  in  farmwork, 
forestry  and  other  work  connected  with  agricultural 
operations. 

Scholarships  were  to  be  maintained  in  the  school, 
and  leaving  exhibitions  each  of  an  annual  value  of  not 
more  than  £100,  tenable  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
at  the  agricultural  college  at  Cirencester  or  some  other 
agricultural  college. 

The  present  school  buildings  were  erected  in  1895, 
and  provided  accommodation  for  50  boarders,  as  well 
as  day  boys  ;  besides  schoolrooms,  classrooms,  library, 
dining  hall,  dormitories  and  the  usual  offices,  the  build- 
ings comprised  well-equipped  laboratories  and  an 
agricultural  and  natural  history  museum.  There  is 
also  a  large  recreation  room  where  provision  is  made 
for  billiards,  bagatelle,  and  other  indoor  amusements, 
and  a  carpenter's  shop,  well -equipped  with  modern 
apparatus  and  complete  sets  of  tools.  The  sanatorium 
is  a  detached  building  comprising  living  accommoda- 
tion for  a  permanent  attendant,  and  wards  for  about 
eight    or    nine    patients.      The    school   grounds    afford 
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opportunities     of     practical     work     for     experimental 
agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  under  farm  crops  and 
permanent  grass,  about  two  acres  of  land  are  devoted 
to  fruit  and  vegetable  culture.  About  four  acres  are 
set  apart  for  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  and  other  games. 
There  is  also  a  miniature  rifle  range,  and  on  the  asphalte 
playground  courts  are  arranged  for  tennis  and  fives. 

The  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
on  the  7th  May,  1895. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Lane  was  chairman  of  the  Governors 
from  1895  to  1911,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the 
school  has  been  due  to  the  influence  exercised  by  him. 

In  1911-1912  the  Governors  purchased  six  acres 
of  land  adjoining  the  school,  and  with  this  addition  the 
school  premises  now  extend  to  21  acres.  A  new  wing 
was  erected  at  the  northern  end  of  the  building,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  and  water  supply  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most 
modern  requirements. 

The  present  Head  Master,  Mr.  F.  O.  Solomon, 
F.H.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  has  held  that  office  since  the  year  1900. 

ROBERT  CHERTSEY. 

Robert  Chertsey,  a  Mercer,  by  his  will  in  1555, 
bequeathed  his  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Gar- 
lickhithe,  to  the  Company  on  condition  that  they 
should  pay  seven  pence  a  week  to  three  poor  house- 
holders of  the  Company  for  ever.     This  is  still  paid. 

ISABELLA   GRESHAM. 

Dame  Isabella  Gresham,  widow  of  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  and  step-mother  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in 
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1560  granted  the  house  in  which  she  lived  in  Milk  Street 
and  five  other  houses  in  Lad  Lane,  now  Gresham  Street, 
to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  trust  for  the  Company,  and  she 
desired  that  out  of  the  rents  £9  10s.  should  be  given  to 
poor  householders  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  and  St.  Leonard  Foster. 
The  payments  have  been  redeemed  by  order  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 

LADY  NORTH. 

Margaret,  widow  of  Edward,  Lord  North,  in  1574, 
paid  £500  to  the  Company  on  condition  that  they 
should  pay  yearly  to  four  male  children  of  the  age  of 
nine  years  or  above,  to  be  brought  up  and  taught,  first 
in  some  grammar  school,  and  after  in  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  40  marks  or  £26  13s.  4d.,  i.e., 
£6  13s.  4d.  to  each,  provided  that  if  any  of  the  said 
children  should  not  be  kept  to  learning  in  some  grammar 
school  or  University,  or  should  be  two  years  Master  of 
Arts,  or  advanced  to  any  competent  living,  the  payment 
should  cease,  and  further  that  such  scholars  should  be 
chosen  by  the  Wardens  and  Assistants  of  the  Company 
from  her  kin,  or  for  lack  of  such,  from  other  children 
apt  for  learning.  This  bequest  formed  part  of  the 
purchase  money  of  the  Chalgrave  Estate.  The  income 
accumulated  and  four  exhibitions  of  £25  each  are  now 
paid  to  students  in  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  for  five  years,  unless  in  the  meantime 
the  exhibitioner  obtains  such  preferment  as  is  above 
mentioned.  The  exhibitioners  are  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Company,  the  exhibitions 
being  paid  half-yearly  on  production  of  certificates  of 
residence. 
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MARTHA  BARRETT. 

Martha  Barrett,  widow  of  Richard  Barrett,  a  Mercer 
of  London,  by  will  in  1584,  gave  to  the  Company  £100 
to  pay  its  income  to  a  poor  scholar  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  to  study  divinity  during  his  continuance  there. 
There  was  difficulty  in  the  18th  century  in  rilling  up 
this  scholarship  and  considerable  arrears  accrued,  which 
were  invested,  and  the  Company  are  now  able  to  pay 
a  scholarship  of  £20  per  annum,  held  for  five  years, 
subject  to  a  certificate  of  residence. 

MARY    ROBINSON. 

In  1618,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  the 
Company  received  £500  in  trust,  to  pay  the  income  to 
four  poor  scholars  of  some  college  or  colleges  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  as  they  should  become  students  in  divinity 
and  preachers  of  the  gospel.  This  bequest  formed  part 
of  the  purchase  money  of  the  Chalgrave  Estate.  The 
election  takes  place  by  the  General  Court,  and  the 
exhibitions,  which  are  now  £30  each,  are  paid  half- 
yearly  and  are  tenable  for  five  years  on  a  certificate 
of  due  residence,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  exhi- 
bitioner obtains  a  fellowship,  chaplain's  place  or  other 
preferment  exceeding  £80  per  annum. 

PETER   SYMONDS. 

The  Company  some  time  before  the  year  1586  had 
agreed  to  pay  £10  per  annum  for  ever  to  Peter  Symonds 
or  as  he  should  appoint.  He  was  a  native  of  Winchester, 
and  having  come  to  London  became  free  of  the  Company. 
He  made  his  will  in  1586,  by  which  he  appointed  that 
£2  12s.  per  annum  should  be  given  weekly  in  bread  at 
Mercers'  Chapel,  £4  2s.  to  the  City  of  Winchester,  and 
£3    2s.    8d.    to   the   parson    and   churchwardens   of   All 
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Hallows,  Lombard  Street,  to  be  distributed  by  them  in 
charity,  and  3s.  4d.,  the  residue  of  the  said  £10,  to  the 
two  clerks  at  Mercers'  Hall.  The  distribution  of  bread 
in  Mercers'  Chapel  was  discontinued  many  years  ago, 
and  the  income  and  accumulations  were  divided 
between  Christ's  Hospital,  Winchester,  and  the  City 
of  Winchester.  The  payments  have  been  redeemed 
under  an  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

PETER   BLUNDELL. 

Peter  Blundell,  by  his  will  dated  the  9th  June, 
I599»  gave  to  the  Mercers'  Company  £150  to  buy 
lands  or  rents  out  of  which  40s.  per  annum  should  be 
paid  to  the  poor  people  in  Bedlam,  in  London,  and 
the  residue  to  the  Wardens  of  the  Company.  The 
Company  purchased  a  house  in  Cornhill  called  the 
Turkey  or  John's  Coffee  house  and  three  shops  adjoining. 
This  property  was  sold  in  1839  to  the  Corporation  of 
London  for  widening  Cornhill,  when  the  present  Royal 
Exchange  was  built,  and  the  Company  in  1866,  with  the 
proceeds,  purchased  part  of  a  house,  No.  34,  Milk  Street, 
Cheapside.  The  other  part  of  the  house  belonged  to  the 
Company  previous  to  the  above  mentioned  purchase  and 
is  held  by  them  in  trust  for  Richard  Whittington's  estate. 

SIR    THOMAS    BENNETT. 

Sir  Thomas  Bennett,  Knight,  Alderman  and  Mercer, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1603,  gave  to  trustees  for  the  Company 
the  rectory  and  church  of  Kirton  in  Holland,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  Kirton,  and 
all  the  lands,  tithes,  etc.,  thereto  belonging  subject  to 
the  payment  to  the  King  and  his  successors  of  £29 
yearly.     The  trustees  of  the  bequest  were  to  pay  to  the 
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Mayor,  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  Wallingford  £20, 
and  to  four  poor  brethren  of  the  Company  of  Mercers 
£20,  for  redeeming  poor  prisoners  yearly  confined  for 
debt  in  the  two  Compters  and  Ludgate  £24.  ;  for 
clothing  poor  naked  men,  women  and  children  wandering 
in  the  streets  of  London  £14  ;  for  the  relief  of  poor 
children  in  Christ's  Hospital  £20  ;  for  a  dinner  for  the 
Wardens,  Assistants  and  Livery  of  the  Company  at 
their  hall  on  St.  Andrew's  day  £20,  and  small  fees  to 
the  Wardens,  clerk  and  beadle. 

In  the  year  1772  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
enclosing  the  common  fields  in  Kirton,  and  about  600 
acres  of  land  in  the  high  fen  were  allotted  to  the  Mercers' 
Company  in  lieu  of  all  tithes. 

A  decree  was  made  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  on  the  30th  May,  1826,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  three-eighteenths  of 
the  residue  of  the  rents  of  the  estate  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  Mayor,  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  the  Borough  of 
Wallingford  to  be  by  them  distributed  to  the  poor ; 
three-eighteenths  amongst  four  poor  brethren  of  the 
Company  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Court ; 
four-eighteenths  in  procuring  the  discharge  of  poor 
prisoners  confined  for  debt  ;  two-eighteenths  in  the 
purchase  of  clothing  to  be  distributed  by  the  Wardens 
to  poor  persons  in  the  City  of  London  deserving  and 
requiring  such  relief ;  three-eighteenths,  after  retaining 
£20  originally  allotted  to  Christ's  Hospital  and  purchased 
by  the  Company,  to  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital; 
and  the  remaining  three-eighteenths  towards  a  dinner. 
The  charity  has  ever  since  been  administered  according 
to  the  above  decree.     The  Company  in  General  Court 
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appoint  to  the  vicarage  of  Kirton,  and  the  present  vicar 
is  the  Rev.  Edmund  Stuart  Palmer,  M.B.,  who  was 
appointed  in  1904. 

WILLIAM    WALTHALL. 

Alderman  William  Walthall,  a  Mercer,  by  his  will  in 
1608,  gave  to  the  Mercers'  Company  £500  to  be  lent  to 
ten  young  men  of  the  Company,  traders  of  London, 
with  sufficient  sureties  at  £4  per  cent,  interest,  and 
directed  that  out  of  the  interest  thereof  £10  should  be 
paid  to  Christ's  Hospital  and  £g  paid  yearly  to  three 
poor  scholars  in  Cambridge  commencing  Master  of  Arts, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Wardens  of  the  Company,  and 
the  remaining  20s.  to  the  Wardens.  £10  a  year  is 
regularly  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  income,  now  amounting  to  £42, 
is  paid  to  three  poor  scholars  of  Cambridge  annually 
on  taking  their  Master's  degree,  towards  defraying  the 
expense  thereof. 

EARL  OF   NORTHAMPTON. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  founded  a 
hospital  for  poor  men  at  East  Greenwich  and  also 
hospitals  at  Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk,  and  at  Clun  in 
Shropshire.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  poet  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  brother  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  having  been  born  in  1539  at  Shotesham  in 
Norfolk,  where  his  father  and  mother  rested  while  on 
the  way  from  London  lo  Norwich  Castle. 

His  father  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in  1546, 
and  his  brother,  the  fourth  Duke,  was  also  beheaded  in 
1572  for  intrigues  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Lord 
Northampton  was  described  by  Bishop  Godwin  as  "  the 
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learnedest  among  the  nobility  and  the  most  noble 
among  the  learned." 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  endeavoured 
vainly  to  obtain  favour  at  Court,  but  on  the  accession 
of  James  I,  honours  and  offices  were  heaped  upon  him. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Lord  Howard 
of  Marnehill  in  1603,  and  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Knight  of  the 
Garter. 

His  participation  in  the  infamous  intrigues  of  his 
niece,  the  Countess  of  Essex,  with  James  I's  favourite 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  is  well  known,  and  he  probably 
only  escaped  by  his  death  from  being  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

He  was  almost  the  only  benefactor  to  the  Company 
who  was  not  a  member  of  it  or  connected  with  it,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  was  induced  by  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl 
of  Middlesex,  an  eminent  Mercer,  to  make  the  Company 
trustees  of  his  hospital  at  Greenwich. 

He  began  in  his  lifetime  to  erect  a  college  or  hospital 
in  East  Greenwich,  and  by  his  will,  dated  the  14th  June, 
1614,  ordered  his  executors  to  procure  that  it  should 
be  incorporated,  and  bequeathed  lands  in  Kent  and  at 
Charing  Cross  in  London  for  its  maintenance. 

The  hospital  was  completed  about  two  years  after 
the  founder's  death.  It  consists  of  a  court  room  or 
hall,  in  which  the  visitors  meet,  a  sub-hall  for  the  poor 
men,  the  Warden's  apartments  and  lodgings  for  the  poor 
men,  with  the  necessary  offices,  and  a  chapel.  It  was 
dedicated  with  much  ceremony  on  the  23rd  February, 
1616,  when  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  the  heir 
of  the  founder,  presented  a  massive  loving  cup  and  two 
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salts  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  The  chapel  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  the  next 
day. 

The  Hospital  was  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  indigent 
men,  to  be  called  "  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity  of  the  foundation  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Northampton,"  and  was  to  consist  of  a  Warden 
and  20  poor  men,  of  whom  12  were  to  be  chosen  from 
Greenwich  and  8  from  Shotesham,  or  failing  Shotesham 
from  Castle  Rising  and  Bungay. 

The  Earl  died  on  the  15th  June,  1614,  and  was 
buried  under  a  magnificent  monument  costing  £600  in 
the  chapel  of  Dover  Castle,  on  the  top  of  which  was  his 
life-sized  statue  in  white  marble  in  full  armour,  and 
in  his  robes  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1696  the 
chapel  in  Dover  Castle  becoming  ruinous,  the  Mercers' 
Company  removed  the  remains  of  the  Earl  and  his 
statue  into  the  chapel  of  Trinity  Hospital  at  Greenwich, 
where  it  now  is. 

James  I,  by  letters  patent  dated  the  5th  June, 
1616,  incorporated  the  Hospital  and  provided  that  the 
Warden  and  poor  men  should  be  nominated,  and  for 
reasonable  cause  removed,  by  the  Mercers'  Company  or 
by  12  or  more  of  the  Company,  including  the  2  senior 
Wardens  and  6  Assistants ;  ordinances  for  the  government 
of  the  Hospital  were  made  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
founder's  heir,  and  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Worcester 
and  Lord  William  Howard,  supervisors,  and  John 
Griffith  an  executor  of  his  will.  These  ordinances 
directed  that  the  Mercers  should  be  the  governors  of 
the  hospital,  that  twelve  of  their  number,  as  mentioned 
above,  should  visit  the  hospital  on  the  Monday  after 
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Trinity  Sunday  in  every  year  and  examine  the 
accounts.  Provision  was  made  for  the  receipt  of  the 
rents  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hospital  and  the 
poor  men,  and  a  dinner  was  to  be  provided  for  the 
visitors. 

The  Hospital  was  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
as  heir  of  the  founder. 

In  1617,  when  the  Company  entered  upon  the 
trust,  the  year's  receipts  from  the  Hospital  estates 
amounted  to  £500  10s.,  and  the  year's  payments  to 
£296  17s.  6Jd.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £203  12s.  5jd. 

The  Charing  Cross  property  was  in  part  sold  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1821  for  enlarging 
Northumberland  House,  and  the  rest  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
about  the  time  when  Northumberland  Avenue  was 
made. 

A  large  farm  called  Bradwell  Abbey,  near  Wolverton, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  was  purchased  in  1825. 

Until  the  scheme  for  the  management  of  the 
Charity  was  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the 
Company  superintended  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Hospital  and  regulated  the  allowances  to 
be  made  to  the  Warden,  almspeople  and  officers.  The 
rents  of  the  property  and  other  income  were  received, 
and  the  disbursements  made  by,  and  the  accounts  kept 
by  the  Warden,  who  was  elected  by  the  Company  in 
general  Court,  and  the  poor  men  in  like  manner,  the 
vacancies  among  the  Greenwich  men  being  supplied 
from  the  town  of  Greenwich  and  the  vacancies  among 
the  Shotesham,  Castle  Rising  and  Bungay  men  from 
those  parishes. 
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The  income  of  the  estates  of  the  Hospital  became 
very  much  larger  than  was  required  for  its  purposes, 
and  much  of  the  land  in  Kent  being  near  London  was 
fast  coming  in  for  building,  so  that  the  Company  in  the 
year  1876  made  an  application  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners for  a  scheme  for  the  future  management  of  its 
revenues,  and  a  scheme  was  accordingly  made  and  is 
dated  the  29th  July,  1879. 

The  property  of  the  Hospital  remained  under  the 
management  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  the  charity 
was  divided  into  three  branches  called  respectively  the 
hospital  branch,  the  pension  branch  and  the  residuary 
branch. 

The  hospital  branch  embraced  the  Hospital  at 
Greenwich,  which,  after  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
at  Shotesham,  was  to  be  confined  to  Greenwich  men. 
A  hospital  was  to  be  erected  at  Shotesham  for 
eight  poor  men,  with  a  hall  for  parish  purposes. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  qualification  and  number 
of  the  poor  men,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  body 
of  nominators  for  the  parishes  of  Greenwich  and 
Shotesham  to  elect  and  nominate  two  poor  men  for 
each  vacancy  in  the  almshouses  in  these  parishes 
respectively,  and  to  return  such  two  men  to  the  Mercers' 
Company,  from  whom  the  Company  were  to  select  and 
appoint  one.  This  part  of  the  scheme  also  contained 
provisions  with  reference  to  the  inmates  of  the  Hospitals, 
and  the  amount  to  be  spent  upon  them,  and  limited 
that  amount  to  £1,800  per  annum  for  the  Hospital  at 
Greenwich,  and  £600  for  the  Hospital  at  Shotesham. 
A  Warden  was  to  be  appointed  for  the  Hospital  at 
Greenwich,  and  one  of  the  poor  men  of  the  Hospital  at 
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Shotesham  was  to  be  appointed  steward,  the  duties 
of  warden  and  steward  respectively  being  to  maintain 
order  and  discipline  amongst  the  poor  men,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  might  be  reasonably  required. 
Payments  of  £150  and  £100  per  annum  respectively  were 
ordered  to  be  made  to  Trinity  Hospital,  at  Castle  Rising, 
Norfolk,  and  to  Trinity  Hospital  at  Clun,  Shropshire, 
both  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 

In  the  pension  branch  the  scheme  provided  for  30 
pensioners,  20  from  Greenwich,  6  from  Shotesham,  2 
from  Castle  Rising,  and  2  from  Bungay,  of  whom  6  from 
the  parish  of  Greenwich  were  to  receive  £36,  and  each 
of  the  others  £26  per  annum.  The  pensioners  were  to 
be  elected  in  the  same  way  as  the  almspeople. 

As  to  the  residuary  branch,  the  trustees  were  to 
be  at  liberty  to  pay  £100  to  the  Jubilee  Almshouses  at 
Greenwich,  £200  to  hospitals  in  Greenwich  and  £20  to 
some  hospital  or  similar  institution  at  Shotesham  or 
its  vicinity,  and  the  residue  of  the  income  was  to  be 
employed  in  promoting  and  completing  the  restoration 
to  health  of  deserving  poor  persons  suffering  from 
disease,  accident,  or  infirmity,  either  by  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  Convalescent  Hospitals  or  by 
making  annual  grants  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  such  hospitals 
with  a  provision  that  the  benefits  of  such  appropriation 
of  income  should  be  given  to  inhabitants  of  Greenwich 
and  Shotesham,  Castle  Rising  and  Bungay. 

The  Company  in  the  year  1885  built  a  hospital  or 
almshouse  at  Shotesham  as  directed  by  the  scheme 
where  there  is  provision  for  8  poor  persons  and  a  parish 
room  or  hall. 
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The  provisions  of  the  scheme  are  strictly  carried 
out.  The  Hospital  is  visited  by  members  of  the  General 
Court,  called  the  Visitation  Court,  every  Trinity  Monday, 
and  the  Hospital  at  Shotesham  is  also  periodically 
visited. 

JOHN   BANCKS. 

In  1619  John  Bancks,  citizen  and  Mercer  of  London, 
granted  to  trustees  for  the  Company  a  house,  gardens, 
and  about  six  acres  of  land  in  trust  to  pay  yearly  to  the 
Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  London  £5,  and  also 
£y  14s.  for  seven  sermons  to  be  preached  in  the  Mercers' 
Church  yearly  upon  Midsummer  day,  Michaelmas  day, 
the  day  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Wardens  of  the 
Company,  and  the  four  general  Court  days  of  the 
Company,  for  every  sermon  22s.,  and  some  small  pay- 
ments to  certain  officers  of  the  Company ;  for  a  dinner 
every  third  or  fifth  year  for  the  Wardens  and  some 
of  the  feoffees  with  three  workmen  to  view  the 
reparations  ;  to  the  Company  of  Barber-Surgeons,  20s. 
yearly  for  the  poor  of  that  Company,  and  other  pay- 
ments. The  rent  at  that  time  was  £iy.  A  decree  was 
made  by  Sir  William  Alexander,  then  Chief  Baron, 
on  the  30th  May,  1826,  to  the  effect  that  £20  8s. 
should  be  paid  annually  for  sermons,  and  £11  10s. 
to  the  officers  of  the  Company,  and  that  the  residue  of 
the  income  should  be  divided  into  seven  parts,  five  to 
be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  Christ's  Hospital,  after 
retaining  £5  originally  allotted  by  the  donor  to  Christ's 
Hospital  and  sold  to  the  Mercers'  Company ;  one- 
seventh  to  the  Barbers'  Company  and  one-seventh 
towards  a  dinner  every  year  on  a  view  of  the  charity 
estate.     About  1863  building  on  the  estate  commenced. 
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A  new  road  was  made  by  which  access  to  the  back  part 
of  the  estate  was  obtained,  and  it  was  gradually  covered 
with  houses.  The  cost  of  making  the  road  and  sewers 
was  so  great  that  the  Company  were  not  for  many 
years  able  to  make  any  payments  to  Christ's  Hospital 
or  the  Barbers'  Company,  but  these  amounts  have 
been  for  some  years  paid  off  and  the  payments  resumed. 

RICHARD   FISHBORNE. 

Richard  Fishborne,  citizen  and  Mercer,  described 
on  his  tomb  as  a  "  worthy  benefactor,"  was  a  native 
of  Huntingdon  and  was  said  to  have  been  found  as  an 
infant  floating  down  the  river  which  separates  Hunting- 
don from  Godmanchester.  By  his  will  in  1625  ne  gave 
to  the  Mercers'  Company  £500  therewith  to  purchase 
lands  of  the  value  of  £25  per  annum,  and  thereout  to 
pay  £1  for  a  sermon  in  Mercers'  chapel  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Michaelmas  term  and  every  Sunday  following 
(except  during  the  Christmas  holidays)  until  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent. 

He  also  gave  to  the  Company  £2,800  to  purchase 
two  or  more  impropriate  rectories  in  Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire  or  some  other  northern  county,  and  directed 
that  the  said  impropriations  should  be  conferred  by  the 
Company,  at  their  general  courts,  upon  two  or  more 
ministers  respectively  so  that  if  they  should  be  non- 
resident or  have  any  other  benefice  with  cure  of  souls 
the  Company  might  remove  them  and  elect  others. 

He  also  gave  to  the  said  Company  £1,000  to  be 
lent  to  five  free  men  of  the  Company  for  five  years 
gratis  on  bond  with  three  good  sureties  (this  forms  part 
of  the  money  legacies  for  loans  referred  to  elsewhere),  and 
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also  £1,000  more  to  purchase  lands  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £50  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lecture  on  a  week  day 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange 
and  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The  endowments  for 
the  benefit  of  St.  Bartholomew  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  trustees  of  the  City  parochial  charities. 

He  also  gave  to  the  Company  £420  to  purchase 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  £21  for  a  yearly  dinner  for 
the  livery,  and  £1  for  a  sermon  in  the  chapel  before  the 
said  dinner,  and  £300  to  defray  the  costs  of  purchasing 
the  lands  ;  a  sum  of  £1,000  to  purchase  lands  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £50  to  be  distributed  in  clothing  among 
thirty  poor  brethren  or  widows  of  the  Company ;  and  a 
further  sum  of  £2,000  in  trust  to  purchase  lands  to  the 
yearly  value  of  £100  and  to  distribute  the  income  to 
charitable  uses  in  Huntingdon. 

Fishborne  in  all  gave  to  the  Company  £9,020,  which 
was  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

1.  For  sermons,  etc.,  in  Mercers'  Chapel  500 

2.  To  purchase  impropriations  .  .          .  .  2,800 

3.  For  loans  to  freemen  of  the  Company  1,000 

4.  For  a  lecturer  and  the  poor  of  St. 

Bartholomew  . .  . .  . .     1,000 

5.  For  a  dinner  to  the  livery  of  the  Com- 

pany and  a  sermon  .  .          . .          .  .  420 

6.  For  law  costs    . .          . .          . .          . .  300 

7.  For  clothing  poor  Mercers      . .          .  .  1,000 

8.  For  charitable  uses  at  Huntingdon  . .  2,000 


In  all    £9,020 

In  1630,  £4,920,  part  of  the  above  sum,  was  with 
other  charitable  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Company 
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invested   in   the   purchase   of   the   Chalgrave   estate   in 
Bedfordshire,  as  will  be  mentioned  later  on. 

The  Company  bought  in  1628  the  great  tithes  of 
Swinborne,  Repwick,  Errington,  Bingfield  and  Colwell, 
in  Northumberland,  for  £880,  the  rectory  of  Canwick 
with  the  tithes  thereto  belonging  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  for  £550,  the  rectory  of  Repham  and  the  tithes 
thereto  belonging  also  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  for 
£1,000,  and  the  tithes  of  Chollerton  and  Beresford,  in 
Northumberland,  for  £550. 

The  tithes  of  Swinborne,  etc.,  were  commuted 
about  the  year  1838  for  a  rent  charge  of  £562  15s.  per 
annum,  which  was  applied  to  the  support  of  a  lecture- 
ship at  Hexham  in  Northumberland. 

The  Company  appointed,  in  1868,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Christopher  Barker  lecturer  of  Hexham,  and  the  patron 
of  the  living  afterwards  appointed  him  rector  of  the 
parish,  so  that  the  rectory  and  the  lectureship  were  in 
the  same  person.  Mr.  Barker  resigned  the  lectureship 
in  1899  and  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Beaumont, 
who  was  afterwards  created  Viscount  Allendale,  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  Henry  Sidney  Savage  to  be  rector. 
Negotiations  took  place  between  Lord  Allendale  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Jacob,  the  then  Bishop  of  Newcastle, 
with  a  view  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  rectory  of 
Hexham  with  the  lectureship  and  the  endowment  of 
the  rectory  with  the  tithes  appropriated  to  the  lecture- 
ship on  condition  that  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
rectory  should  be  exerciseable  by  Lord  Allendale  and 
the  Company  alternately,  the  Company  having  the 
first  turn.  An  agreement  was  ultimately  come  to  and 
put  into  writing,  dated  the  16th  April,  1902,  whereby 
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the  above  arrangement  was  carried  out,  the  Company 
agreeing  to  appoint  Mr.  Savage  lecturer  so  long  as  he 
should  continue  to  be  rector  of  the  parish  of  Hexham, 
and  also  agreeing  to  appoint  future  rectors  of  Hexham 
to  be  lecturers,  and  Lord  Allendale  agreeing  to  appoint 
a  nominee  of  the  Company  to  the  rectory  on  the  next 
and  each  alternate  vacancy.  The  Company  accordingly 
appointed  Mr.  Savage  lecturer,  and  he  still  holds 
the  rectory  and  lectureship. 

The  tithes  of  Canwick  were  extinguished  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  under  an  enclosure  act  for  the  parish, 
and  about  158  acres  of  land  were  allotted  to  the  Company, 
as  impropriators,  in  lieu  of  the  great  tithes,  and  about 
108  acres  were  allotted  for  the  vicarial  tithes.  The 
advowson  of  the  vicarage  is  vested  in  the  Company, 
and  it  has  been  their  practice  to  grant  a  lease  of  the 
rectorial  lands  to  the  vicar  of  Canwick  during  his  incum- 
bency at  a  nominal  rent  on  the  terms  of  the  testator's 
will.  The  income  of  the  vicar  is  about  £500.  The 
present  vicar  is  the  Rev.  Henry  James  Watney. 

The  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes  of  Repham  were 
commuted  under  the  tithe  commutation  acts  for  £361, 
and  the  vicar's  income  from  glebe,  etc.,  is  about  £50 
more,  while  the  outgoings  for  fee  farm  rent,  taxes,  etc., 
are  about  £80,  so  that  the  net  annual  income  is  about 
£330  per  annum.  The  advowson  of  the  Vicarage  is 
also  vested  in  the  Company.  The  rectorial  tithes  of 
Repham  are  in  like  manner  leased  by  the  Company 
to  the  vicar,  who  is  the  Rev.  John  Booth. 

The  tithes  of  Chollerton  and  Beresford  were  com- 
muted about  the  year  1837,  and  a  rent  charge  of  £360  6s. 
per   annum,   subject   to   outgoings,   is   now   payable   in 
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respect  thereof,  and  the  Company  now  apply  part  of 
the  rent  charge  to  the  support  of  a  curate  at  Berwick- 
on-Tweed. 

CHALGRAVE   ESTATE. 

The  Company  in  the  year  1630  purchased  an  estate 
at  Chalgrave  in  Bedfordshire,  consisting  of  the  manor 
of  Chalgrave  and  a  farm  called  Chalgrave  Farm. 

The  purchase  money  was  made  up  from  the  following 
benefactions,  viz.  : — 


Fishborne's  bequests 

Mrs.  Robinson's  exhibitions 

Lady  Margaret  North's  exhibitions 

Lady  Elizabeth  Martin's  gift 

Mrs.  Catherine  Clarke's  gift 

Sir  Henry  Rowe's  gift 

Sir  Ralph  Warren's  gift  .  . 


£ 
4,920 

500 

500 

100 

240 

200 

100 

£6,560 


The  farm  contains  540  a.  o  r.  8  p.,  and  produces  a 
clear  annual  rent  of  about  £370,  which  is  divided 
annually  between  the  charities  mentioned  above. 


LADY  CAMPDEN. 

In  addition  to  the  legacy  for  loans  mentioned 
elsewhere,  Elizabeth,  Dowager  Viscountess  Campden, 
by  her  will  in  1643,  bequeathed  to  the  Mercers'  Company 
£3,100  wherewith  to  purchase  two  church  livings, 
parsonages  or  rectories  in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  or 
the  bishopric  of  Durham  if  possible,  anciently  appro- 
priated to  some  abbey,  monastery,  or  religious  house 
of  £100  or  more  in  annual  value,  and  directed  that  the 
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same  church  livings  should  at  a  General  Court  be  con- 
ferred upon  two  worthy  ministers,  masters  of  arts,  with 
such  provision  that  if  they  should  prove  non-resident 
or  have  any  other  benefice  or  church  living  with  cure 
of  souls  or  should  neglect  their  charge,  the  Company 
might  dismiss  them. 

The  Company  made  endeavours  to  purchase  impro- 
priations for  the  benefit  of  these  lectureships  but  without 
success,  and  in  the  year  1652  founded  a  lectureship  at 
Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  one  at  Wakefield,  in 
Yorkshire,  of  £75  per  annum  each.  In  1804  the  stipends 
of  the  two  lecturers  were  increased  from  £75  to  £100 
a  year,  and  a  scheme  has  recently  been  settled  by  which 
£100  a  year  is  paid  to  a  canon  missioner  of  Wakefield 
Cathedral  and  the  remaining  income  to  the  vicar  of 
Grantham. 

LADY  MICO'S  ALMSHOUSES. 

Dame  Jane  Mico,  widow  of  Sir  Samuel  Mico,  knight, 
who  died  in  1666,  during  his  mastership,  by  her  will  in 
1670  gave  to  the  Company  £1,500  to  build  and  endow 
almshouses  for  ten  poor  widows  of  the  age  of  fifty  or 
upwards.  The  Company  built  almshouses  on  an  acre 
of  St.  Paul's  School  land  at  Stepney,  and  the  almshouses 
becoming  dilapidated  in  1857  were  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  by  the  Company. 

The  almshouses  consist  of  ten  dwellings  having  each 
a  living  room,  kitchen,  and  two  bedrooms  over.  They 
are  occupied  by  nine  poor  widows  being  fifty  years  of 
age  at  least,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Company  in 
General  Court.  The  remaining  house  is  occupied  by  a 
matron.     Additions  were  made  at  various  times  to  the 
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original   allowance   to   the    almswomen,  and   they  now 
receive  £30  with  coals,  medical  aid  and  funeral  expenses. 

The  Company  expend  in  maintaining  the  almshouses 
about  £500  per  annum.  The  income  of  the  trust, 
however,  is  only  about  £150.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  income  of  a  farm  at  Chaceley  in  Worcestershire, 
which  was  bought  with  £1,000  given  by  the  Hon. 
Elizabeth  Fermor  in  trust  (after  certain  payments  to 
the  free  school  at  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire,  and  for 
sermons  in  Fairford  Church)  for  the  widows  of  the 
almshouses.  The  net  income  is  small,  and  is  carried  to 
the  account  of  the  almshouses  in  the  Company's  books. 

DAME  MARGARET  HUNGERFORD. 

Dame  Margaret  Hungerford  in  1671  bequeathed  to 
the  Mercers'  Company  £1,000,  the  interest  to  be  bestowed 
in  the  binding  out  of  apprentices,  preferably  from  Wilt- 
shire or  Gloucestershire.  The  interest  on  this  fund  is 
used  to  put  out  three  boy  apprentices  annually  with 
a  premium  of  £14  per  year. 

THOMAS   PAPILLON. 

He  was  Master  of  the  Company  in  1702,  and  be- 
queathed £1,000  to  the  Company,  recommending  them 
that,  in  case  it  should  so  fall  out  in  the  providence  of 
God  that  any  person  or  persons  lineally  descended  from 
me  shall  hereafter  come  to  be  in  want,  that  they  do  afford 
him,  her  or  them  such  charitable  relief  as  they  shall  in 
their  judgment  find  convenient."  The  legacy  was  paid  in 
1703,  and  the  Company  have  many  times  relieved 
descendants  of  Mr.  Papillon,  and  at  present  allow  £50 
a  year  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  them. 


DANIEL  WESTALL. 

Daniel  Westall,  in  1717,  gave  to  the  Company  £100 
upon  trust  to  pay  40s.  per  annum  for  two  sermons  in 
the  Christmas  holidays,  the  preacher  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Master,  and  also  £3  per  annum  for  ever  to  twelve 
members  of  the  Company  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants.  The  sermons  are  preached,  and  the 
bequest  to  poor  members  is  still  carried  out.  The 
residue  of  his  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  poor  children 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  the  testator  desired  that  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company  might 
have  power  to  put  into  Christ's  Hospital  four  boys  every 
year,  sons  of  members  of  the  Company.  The  will  was 
proved  by  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital,  and  under  it, 
from  time  to  time,  boys  of  the  Company  were  admitted 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Court  of  Assistants.  The 
Company  never  placed  in  the  Hospital  the  full  number 
of  boys,  but  many  members  of  the  Livery  have  been 
educated  there  under  this  bequest. 

In  the  year  1893,  the  Charity  Commissioners  made 
a  scheme  for  the  future  management  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  whereby  the  Company  are  entitled,  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  scheme,  to  send  two  boys  to 
be  educated  there  free  and  four  more  on  payment  of 
£50  a  year  each. 

MONEY  LEGACIES   FOR   LOANS. 

In  the  year  1508  the  first  of  the  money  legacies 
for  loans  was  given  to  the  Company  by  David  Appowell, 
a  Mercer,  who  by  his  will  gave  £100  to  be  lent  to  two 
young  men  free  of  the  Company,  they  finding  four  cart 
loads  of  coals  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 
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Sir  Michael  Dormer  by  his  will,  dated  the  7th 
September,  1545,  gave  to  the  Mercers'  Company  £200 
to  be  lent  to  four  young  men  of  the  Company,  not  on 
the  livery,  £50  apiece  on  good  security  for  the  repayment 
thereof,  on  condition  that  they  should  procure  masses 
to  be  said  in  the  Mercers'  Church,  and  make  certain 
offerings  and  payments.  Other  legacies  for  loans, 
comprising  those  made  by  Richard  Culverwell,  Margaret 
Sharks,  Mary  Robinson,  William  Quarles,  Alderman 
William  Holliday,  Richard  Fishborne,  John  Poole,  John 
and  Ann  Duckett,  Alderman  Edmund  Sleigh  and  Sir 
Samuel  Mico,  were  given  to  the  Company  amounting  in 
all  (including  Sir  Michael  Dormer's  legacy)  to  £2,850, 
and  were  known  as  the  Company's  money  legacies  for 
loans. 

For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  year  1830 
no  applications  whatever  had  been  made  to  the 
Company  for  loans,  and  in  the  year  1831  a  scheme 
was  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Company  should  lend  out  of  the  sum 
of  £2,850  to  young  men  free  of  the  Company, 
whether  on  the  livery  or  not,  sums  of  not  less 
than  £100  each,  and  not  exceeding  £500  each,  for 
five  years,  without  interest  upon  bond  with  two  good 
securities  to  be  approved   by  the   Court  of  Assistants. 

The  Company  have  since  the  decree  made  loans  at 
various  times  to  their  members. 

Elizabeth,  Dowager  Viscountess  Campden,  widow 
of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  a  famous  Mercer,  who  was  created 
Viscount  Campden  by  King  James  I,  by  her  will 
dated  the  14th  February,  1642,  bequeathed  to  the 
Company  £1,000  to  be  lent  out  to  eight  young  men, 
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free  of  the  Company,  by  £125  each  for  four  years  gratis, 
on  bonds  with  two  sureties,  shopkeepers  in  the  trade  of 
the  Mercery  to  be  preferred.  About  the  year  1829  a 
scheme  was  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
future  application  of  the  fund,  and  the  Company  now 
lend  sums  between  £100  and  £500  to  freemen  and 
liverymen,  gratis  upon  bond  with  two  sureties,  for 
four  years. 

Many  legacies  were  given  to  the  Company  about 
the  same  time  as  the  money  legacies  for  loans,  on 
condition  that  they  should  pay  interest  thereon  to 
various  parishes,  in  many  instances  where  the  donor 
was  born,  in  London  and  the  provinces.  Most  of  these 
have  been  redeemed  by  orders  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, but  some  still  remain  in  the  Company's 
hands. 

PRISONS  CHARITIES. 

During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  persons  who 
wTere  charitably  disposed  were  in  the  habit  by  their 
wills  of  making  bequests  for  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners 
confined  for  debt  in  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  Livery  Companies  were  the  recipients  of  many 
legacies  of  this  kind. 

Among  other  bequests  made  to  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany were  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  Thomas 
Bennett,  Sir  Roger  Martin,  Frances  Clark,  John  Haydon, 
John  Marsh,  John  Rand  and  Jane  Savage.  The  prisons 
in  which  poor  prisoners  were  confined  were  Newgate, 
Ludgate,  the  Poultry  and  Wood  Street  Compters,  and 
the  King's  Bench  and  Marshalsea  Prisons.  The  keepers 
of  the  prisons  used  to  make  out  a  list  every  year  of 
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persons  qualified  to  participate  in  the  charities,  and  the 
Company  decided  what  relief  should  be  given.  These 
charities  having  become  obsolete  the  Attorney-General 
filed  an  information  against  all  the  trustees,  and  an 
order  was  made  by  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  dated  the 
8th  December,  1876,  establishing  a  scheme  for  their 
future  management,  and  directing  that  certain  of  the 
trustees,  including  the  Mercers'  Company,  should  transfer 
to  the  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  the  amounts 
of  stock  in  their  names,  that  ten  trustees  should  be 
appointed,  two  nominated  by  the  Corporation  of 
London,  three  by  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  five 
others  by  the  Charity  Commission.  The  trustees  were 
to  stand  possessed  of  the  net  income  of  the  charity 
so  established  and  called  the  Prisons  Charities  Trust 
for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  from  any  kind  of 
disease  or  accident  who,  being  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  be  proper  objects  of  charity,  should  require  the 
aid  of  strengthening  air  and  diet,  and  in  case  of  need, 
medicine  or  sea-bathing  to  promote  their  restoration  to 
health,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  income  might 
be  employed  either  in  making  grants  for  the  benefit 
of  any  hospitals,  homes,  or  other  institutions  for  the 
reception  and  relief  of  persons  of  the  class  before- 
mentioned,  or  for  providing  and  maintaining  at  the 
seaside  or  any  other  suitable  localities  one  or  more 
cottage  homes  or  hospitals  for  the  support  and  treatment 
of  such  persons.  The  trustees  have  not  thought  fit  to 
build  any  homes,  and  the  income  of  the  charity  is 
disposed  of  by  them  in  making  grants  to  existing 
hospitals.  The  stock  and  accumulations  held  by  the 
Company,  which  yielded  an  income  of  about  £600  per 
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annum,  were  transferred  to  the  official  trustees,  and  the 
Company  pay  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity  sums 
amounting  to  about  £150  per  annum  from  Sir  Thomas 
Bennett's  and  other  estates.  The  total  income  of  the 
trust  is  about  £1,900.  The  meetings  of  the  trustees 
are  held  at  Mercers'  Hall. 
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